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Good and Bad Reviewing 

R EVIEWING, of course, is a science, but 
only as far as science will carry it. Even 
■ in this demi-literate nation there is a host 
of readers of good books far too sophisticated for 
the reviewer whose stock in trade is fluency and a 
will to be kind. Forty years and more of intensive 
work in scholarship by our best universities has fixed 
at least two ideas in the general intelligence—that 
accuracy is a virtue and that a writer must have 
knowledge of what he presumes to discuss. The 
day of critical omniscience is no longer glorious. 

Reviewing must have scholarship, as a man must 
have muscle, but the dependence goes no further. 
Some of the worst criticisms have been written 
by the best scholars. We know what Alexander 
Pope thought of “poor piddling Theobald” as a critic 
—as a scholar he could teach him Shakespeare. 
Great scholars make great critics only if they have 

When science has done its work and the facts of 
a book are known, either the art of interpretation 
begins or the reviewer is not for us. It requires 
as much art to see a book as it really is and then 
to convey that perception by nicely chosen words 
as to write a short story—more art than to write 
a standardized short story. To suggest quality, to 
impart purpose, to inspire reading, to attain a triple 
unity of the book, the review, and the reader’s im¬ 
pression, is a fine art. It is a pity that long impu¬ 
tation and practice of hack writing has made 
appreciation of the delicate and admirable achieve¬ 
ments possible in reviewing rare. It rouses irony to 
remember that the conventional account of review- 
ing goes back to the slashing stick work of the old 
Quarterlies before the author begins to praise— 
irony, for the reviewers of the Quarterlies were 
usually wrong when they encountered greatness, and 
useful only as a policeman in a riot is useful—if he 
keeps swinging his club he is sure to rap a deserving 


Art, however, is not enough for a reviewer, even 
a scholarly reviewer. It is not enough for a 
dramatist or a novelist who may and docs write 
himself out of an audience when he has nothing to 
say. The reviewer is in like case; he must have 
ideas. Not, of course, to write reviews. The book 
supplies materials which any journeyman can beat 
up into a thousand words. But in order to write 
good reviews he must get ideas from wherever 
ideas come as surely as a poet for his poem. 

An idea about a book is, like all ideas, a sudden 
flash in which comprehension of what essentially 
must be known and understood breaks upon the mind 
of the critic. It may be the author’s real purpose, 
still dim in his subconsciousness, it may be his real 
achievement, quite different from his apparent one. 
It may be an explanation of excellence, or a reason 
for failure. It may be an effort of sympathy or 
a clue to rage. It may be a coordination, by which 
the new work falls into place in history and is 
shown to be borne on a stream of tendency long 
since familiar. 

The reviewer must have an idea, whether it is 
belles lettres, science, or history, that he is criticiz¬ 
ing. It is certain that science makes good ideas 
probable, and sterilizes bad ones. It is certain that 
the art of reviewing is to approach the book with 
every esthetic faculty awake, then, if the idea comes, 
to be able to express it. 

Perhaps it is because a review is brief, because its 
topic (not its idea) is provided, because a grateful 
anonymity is possible for beginners, that reviewing 
exercises such a fascination upon those who wish 


After the IVar 

By Edwin Arlington Robinson 

O UT of a darkness, into a slow light 

That was at first no light that had a name, 
Like one thrust up from Erebus he came, 
Groping alone, blind with remembered sight. 

But there were not those faces in the night, 

And all those eyes no longer were aflame 
That once he feared and hated, being the same 
As his that were the fuel of his fright. 

He shone, for one so long among the lost, 

Like a stout Roman after Pentecost: 

“Terror will yield as much as we dare face 
Ourselves in it, and it will yield no more,” 

He said. And we see two now in his place, 
Where there was room for only one before. 



to write. Except for poetry it is the only art of 
words that still has its votaries without number who 
sacrifice cash to credit; yet it is love of books and 
an almost passionate desire to get what is best in 
them that makes the best critics. Such desire can 
find its expression only in an art. 
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Timely and Timeless 

By The Editor 

A LITERARY review without a program 
is like modern man without his clothes— 
healthy, agile, functioning in all his senses, 
but regarded as less than respectable, even by his 
friends. Yet what is a program but a reflection of 
temperament! A sanguine, full-blooded man thinks 
well of his universe, a melancholy man thinks ill 
of his, and each makes his program. There is more 
honest philosophizing in many a casual newspaper 
column, or blunt plain man’s opinion, than in 
elaborate sets of principles chosen to fit a prevailing 

We cannot escape from our moods but we need 
not capitalize them for the supposed benefit of bored 
contemporaries. The Saturday Review is to have 
a guiding purpose, that must be drawn not from 
the temperament of the editorial staff but from 
things as they are in literature. 

sM %M *# 

To my thinking, one of the most deceptive state¬ 
ments ever uttered is that life is more interesting 
than literature. Life is only rarely and by moments 
more interesting than literature; then, I grant, it 
is engrossing beyond all imagined experience. 
Vigorous writing is just an attempt to recapture the 
flavor and pulsation of such moments. But hour- 
by-hour living is dull beside good books, badly com¬ 
posed, badly selected, unrevealing. It is a fair 
question whether the shop girl going to work in 
the morning does not get more sensations of actual 
life from the book she is reading than through all 
the rest of her usual day. Men and women who 
do not find good books interesting are either too 
dull or too vivid. Either their imaginations cannot 
be kindled, or their real life is too intense to permit 
them even for a moment to step out of it. 

That is why literature is one of the great sub¬ 
jects, and, like all great subjects, to be taken with 
both good humor and utmost seriousness, to be 
loved and made fun of, to be pondered and fought 

How charming il divine Philosophy! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

The modern fashion, however, does not regard 
literature—or at least contemporary literature—as 
a harsh and crabbed female, but rather as a much 
advertised show girl, bought and paid for, and to 
be written about at so much a word. A great topic 
cannot be so approached. In the hearts of those who 
assess good writing as if it were pig iron or ladies’ 
hose, good humor and sympathy are dead as soon as 
born. No affectation of wit or enthusiasm can take 
their place. 

A critic of literature must be aware of his good 
fortune and unblushingly embrace his subject, leav¬ 
ing reticence and prejudice behind. The half¬ 
hearted intellectual afraid of his enthusiasm, is as 
much of a charge upon criticism as the entranced 
sentimentalist. One suffers from too little love to 
give and the other from too little sense in loving. 

But in pursuing literature, a literary review 
(which is a kind of literary personality with motives 
and character) must have two purposes, especially 
in America. There are two functions of literature 
that, so far as I am aware, have not been clearly 
distinguished in their modern aspects, although the 
general difference has been the cause of many a 
lively row. Literature can be timeless and literature 
can be timely. 

There is a saving quality in the great authors 
which in every age has been a solace for the fine 
spirit lurking in man’s complex of mechanism and 
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mystery. Most of the superlatives applied by philo¬ 
sophic critics to good boob refer to this essential 
quality of the great art of literature. It heartened 
Cicero when C*sar burst into Italy so roughly; 
exalted Milton in his blindness; came to many plain 
men on the King James version; Icept Shelley afloat 
upon a sea of sex (and he drowned in its company); 
has been known to subdue even the growing pains 
of the undergraduate. I write lightly of what I 
in common with a multitude of others believe to be, 
like religion and hope, one of the few necessities 
men do not share with beasts. In a generation where 
size seems hopelessly confused with excellence, and 
civilization is written in terms of the advertising 
pages, the spiritual reserve in great boob may not 
need defending, but must be constantly sought out 
and interpreted. 

Every teacher and editor and scholar from Plato 
down has been a prophet of the religion of literature, 
until essayists and other preachers have come to 
praise boob only because they can raise and solace 
the bedraggled soul. Yet this literature of the 
spirit to which belong mighty musings from the past, 
and recollected beauty, and all that deals with man 
not here and now but in his eternal aspects, whether 
as Prometheus or Falstaff, all this is a literature of 
retreat. Those who enjoy it are for the moment 
old. The drums have sounded for them; they have 
left the streets, left the battle, stepped out of the 
immediacies of life, are looking on, not into, ex¬ 
perience. Now they understand, now they appreci¬ 
ate, now they think of race and family, love and 
truth, romance and beauty, all the attributes which 
we see in living only when we have time to medi¬ 
tate upon them. 

Indeed a mild pessimism is necessary if literature 
in these classic aspects is to yield its best The 
reader must be no Faust, but willing to leave the 
moment because memory is more fair. The dreamer 
has realized his incapacity, the vigorous have be¬ 
come weary, the efficient have learned a passive resig¬ 
nation before they read best in this aspect of 
literature. Good boob in their eternal function are 
entrances into the life of the spirit, but they are 
also slow swinging doors leading from crowded 
corridors into seclusion. 

It takes more than good reporting and sb'lled 
technique to make literature of this quality. We 
have had it in our century and a half of American 
literature—not often, but in greater proportion than 
has been supposed, except by inflamed patriots. 
Home-grown thought has advantages which some¬ 
times compensate for other merits. Thoreau and 
Whitman knew more than Carlyle and Tennyson 
of the antidotes for hysteria Americana. If The 
Saturday Review, in its purpose to uphold literature, 
can help to set right the curiously warped estimates 
of so-called American classics, it will earn a right 
to subsistence. 


So much for the timeless literature of retreat, 
boob in their noblest function of self-heal and 
illumination. But neither readers nor Reviews can 
live on mountain tops or in cloisters. New York 
keeps growing in despite of wise maxims in Plato’s 
“Republic,” and “Macbeth” and “Lear” stay true 
but remote, while the struggle for a million and 
blatant egoism involve the living. Every book, 
whatever its potentiality of lasting wisdom, exists 
in its own social complex and helps to explain it. 
Therefore, to search for eternal values only in 
literature and to disregard the rest, is inhuman and 
a little ridiculous, like trying to understand all ages 
without experiencing one’s own. Good new boob 
especially, whether they contain great art or little, 
are news of human nature as it is at the moment. 
We do not read a new book because we think it 
will live, we read it because it is alive—if it lives, 
it is because there was life enough to endure the 
change of seasons, but that is not our only, not even 
our chief concern, which is with to-day, not to¬ 
morrow. To paraphrase— 

If it he not good for me 
What care I how good it be. 

This is the timely view of literature, and vigorous 
Reviews and active-minded readers cannot escape 
it, even by trying. 

For an illustration, consider the literary aspects 
of this country, sprawling in its greatness. Just 
after the Revolution, the so-called Hartford wits, 
who should have been called the Yale Literati, cele¬ 
brated in pompous heroics the leadership of the new 
United States. Freedom and Liberty and Oppor¬ 
tunity and a half dozen other capitalizations were 


to conduct Europe and the World into a godlike 
Future, where man was to realize his glorious 
Destiny under a Universal Republic. No one writes 
that way now except in the bunkum of inferior 
statesmen. Nevertheless, the United States has be¬ 
come after all a model for the world—and I do not 
mean in virtue, wealth, kind of government, or 
mould of character. In the United States, that 
form of society which we still call democratic for 
want of a juster word, has reached its fullest de¬ 
velopment, and every civilized country is year by 
year borrowing, adapting, self-developing, with an 
equivalent society as an end almost in sight. Eng¬ 
land has Americanized in this sense almost unbe¬ 
lievably since 1900. The new countries of Eastern 
Europe are, one hears, more rapid still. 

Of course, it is not properly speaking an Ameri¬ 
canization, it is the results of the industrial revo¬ 
lution working out into a changed life for every 
individual. Politics are secondary; pure democracy 
is no nearer than before; but mass production, mass 
knowledge, mass communication have produced a 
society where every man can move, eat, read, hear 
with all the power that results, although wisdom is 
just as hard to attain as ever, and self-control much 
harder. A vulgar society of great energy, flexible, 
hysterical, confused, is the outcome: a society of 
infinite possibilities for slow good, or rapid evil. 
If you are optimistic you call it the emancipation of 
the common man; if pessimistic, you may quote 
Polybius on Rome— 

The violent influx of proeperity will produce a more 
extravagant standard of living and an excessively keen 
competition between individuals. ... As these ten¬ 
dencies develop, a process of deterioration will be initiated. 
. . . When they are inspired by a sense of injustice, by 
the material greed of tome of their masteis, and with a 
false conceit by the insincerity of others in pursuit of a 
political career, ... the masses become to intensely 
exasperated and so completely guided by passion that they 
repudiate all subordination to or even equality with the 
upper classes and identify the interests of the community 
with their own. When this point is reached the common¬ 
wealth acquires the flattering appellations of Liberty and 
Democracy, while it is subject to the appalling reality of 
the “depotism of the crowd.” 

And this society, for evident reasons, developed 
first and most fully in America. We alone had 
broken through our conventions to go pioneering in 
a strange environment; we alone had boundless 
physical opportunities open for a while to all; we 
alone had a political and social system with small 
resistance to mass control; we alone through immi¬ 
gration have a cosmopolitan population bound by no 
single tradition but the American which is liberal 
and elastic to an extreme. 


I am neither praising the American mass civili¬ 
zation nor condemning it. Nor do I mean that 
having studied its blare and bustle one knows all, 
or even the most important, facts about the United 
States. My single point is that here is a type of 
civilization of obvious importance and therefore 
obvious interest, and that literature must and will 
report it. I say report it; literature will try to 
make art of it also, and may succeed, is certainly 
in some measure already succeeding. But we 
Americans who read, and we who edit, cannot re¬ 
main indifferent to the mere reporting. Every 
attempt to present it in history, sociology, psychology, 
biology, as well as in pure literature, or pure comedy, 
must be interesting, must be for a Review as vital 
as the enduring values of literature. 

This literature in its aspect of timeliness is active, 
not passive, which does not mean that it is better or 
truer than timeless literature but rather the reverse. 
It is a literature of men whose drums are still beat¬ 
ing onward; it reports the turmoil, not meditation; 
admixture, not refinement; expectation, not memory, 
what is momentarily apparent rather than what is 
necessarily true. Not to read it is not to live now, 
however much one may dip into essential life. In 
extremes, the contrast is between the newspapers, the 
comic strips, the movies against Homer, Shake¬ 
speare, and Milton. But the means differ only as 
between to-day and yesterday—Ring Lardner, 
Hergesheimer, Robert Frost versus Cooper, Irving, 
Hawthorne; or between history in literature and 
literature as art—Sinclair Lewis and Edna St. Vin¬ 
cent Millay. 

I shall drop then in conclusion those somewhat 
formal terms, timeless and timely, and say that 
criticism, which is part of the living fabric of con¬ 
temporary literature, must be keenly aware of both 
past and present, and a partisan of both. It must 
be like a modern university where one seeks Princi¬ 


ples, but also works in laboratories of immediate 
experience amidst the vivid confusion of experiment. 
In one guise a graybeard philosopher searching for 
the Best, but also in the mood of youth, watching 
the three-ringed show under the great tent of To¬ 
day—yet discriminating in both—that is the double 
function of criticism and this Review. 

Mr. Garnett’s Second 


Reviewed by William Rose Benet 

W HEN a writer’s first novel has come as 
near to perfection after its kind as did 
Mr. Garnett’s “Lady Into Fox,” his 
second production—no matter what its merit—must 
necessarily suffer by comparison unless it is a work 
of positive genius. “A Man in the Zoo” is not such 
a work. Yet in one respect it seems to us superior 
to “Lady Into Fox,” and that is in the manage¬ 
ment of John Cromartie’s entrance into the Zoo¬ 
logical Society’s Garden as an exhibit. His letter to 
the Secretary is an intellectually convincing mech¬ 
anism as are the ensuing circumstances under which 
the Society reaches the point of accepting his 
peculiar offer. In “Lady Into Fox” the reader was 
forced at the outset simply to accept as thus and 
so an incredible happening. The style in which the 
happening was related was relied upon to waft the 
reader over that jump of the imagination. The 
device was aesthetic; the beguiling style made it 
successful. But the device in “A Man in the Zoo” 
is brilliantly clever. 

As to the allegory of this second book,—Mr. 
Garnett deals in allegory in both his first and his 
second works, and yet, apparently, would evade such 
a charge. Be that as it may, the secondary “mean¬ 
ing” of the perfectly straightforward story of the 
incredible “Lady Into Fox” was sufficiently obvious. 
The secondary meaning of “A Man in the Zoo” is 
inchoate by comparison. It might be diagrammed 
thus: Alone,.the fundamental Male easily reverts 
to a savagery of selfishness in which he feels the 
world his foe and his own ego especially important 
in its opposition to the customs of the world. Only 
when the woman who loves him agrees to enter the 
cage in which he has voluntarily shut himself does 
the cage disappear and the fundamental Male dis¬ 
cover, not only that he is very like all other people 
in the world, but also that the world in reality is 
not noticing him enough to accord him any enmity. 
The world is, for the most part, simply composed of 
couples very like himself and the woman who loves 
him. If this is actually Mr. Garnett’s “deeper 
meaning” it is valid enough. But, owing to the 
side-issues of the tale, this meaning is certainly more 
nebulous than the significance of “Lady Into Fox.” 
Any profound reason for introducing the Caracal 
and the negro Joe Tennison is not apparent. They 
are interesting in themselves and, to a certain extent 
amusing, but seem to serve no purpose of allegory. 

The insistence of allegory is a deadly thing and 
Mr. Garnett quite naturally seeks to avoid it; 
but “Lady Into Fox” had the perfect dual aspect. 
It succeeded simply as a latter day miracle story, on 
account of the borrowed but perfectly mastered 
style,—if you chose to regard it merely as that and 
as nothing more. Very sensibly in “A Man in the 
Zoo” the author has avoided the same style. Hit 
narration adopts a different and contemporaneous 
manner. This manner, however, results in a lest 
clear and sharp divisibility of the tale. Whatever 
“significance” is implicit in it keeps forcing itself 
upon the attention as a problem. We are made to 
puzzle over a cipher in the apparently clear modern 

In a “A Man in the Zoo,” the situation Mr. 
Garnett has created has aroused in his naturally 
subtle mind too many only half veiled speculations. 
The very nature of the situation makes this un¬ 
avoidable. But the half veiled speculations intrude. 
Well, why should they not? The only answer to 
this is that they tend to blur the vivid impression of 
the story, whereas “Lady Into Fox” was clearly 
stamped upon the mind in every detail, and quite un¬ 
blurred. “A Man in the Zoo” is literature and the 
product of a peculiarly interesting intelligence. It 
seems to us a mistake to introduce Mr. Waley*s 
translation of a poem by Wang Yen-shou, which 
adds nothing and is rather an excrescence. But 
when all exceptions are taken the book is clever and 
original enough in many ways to warrant preserva¬ 
tion among the curiosities of literature. 
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Elemental Human Nature 

OkDEAL. By Dale Collins. New York: Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf. 1924. $2.50 net. 

Reviewed by William McFee 

T HIS is a savage book. It belongs to that 
slowly increasing genre of fiction where¬ 
in humanity is revealed as a detestable fail¬ 
ure when taken away from its customary civilization, 
and a gross caricature when permitted to remain 
within that civilization. John Russell in “Where 
the Pavement Ends” gave us this modem philosophy 
of art and life in short, stabbing sketches of men in 
the far ends of the earth. In “Ordeal” Mr. Collins 
pursues the same theme and adopts the same philos¬ 
ophy. Comprised in this novel of nearly three hun¬ 
dred pages is a study of modern sophisticated people 
in an environment of elemental savagery and naked 
passions. 

The great danger the author of this sort of book 
runs is that of being carried away by a scorn which 
he fails to communicate to the reader. There is, in 
the average consumer of novels, and even in the 
average reviewer of novels, a sturdy resistance to 
anything which he suspects as containing a gospel of 
despair. This does not mean at all that he desires 
“glad” books and a Pollyanna philosophy. He has 
no objection to the novelist holding the mirror up 
to nature. But he turns away from anything, un¬ 
less it have other qualities, that holds nature, and 
particularly his own modern, every-day, human na¬ 
ture, up to sardonjc derision. He does not object 
to being shown himself as wicked, or unfortunate, 
or even small, in comparison with cosmic forces, but 
he dislikes being exhibited as mean and contemptible. 
In other words, he desires his tragedy to be poetry 
as well as truth. He desires, in general unconscious¬ 
ly, that you shall illumine your spectacle of man 
struggling with his destiny, and being conquered by 
it, with the magic of your imagination. You may 
show him that man is vile if you do not forget to 
place him against a background of spiritual splendor. 

The story of “Ordeal” is starkly simple and re¬ 
volves about the character of Ted, the half-caste, 
half-breed sycophantic steward of a schooner lost 
in the immensity of the Pacific. Mr. Thorpe, an 
American scholar of some wealth, has purchased the 
vessel in Japan to return home with his young wife 
and a party of friends. Ted, by reason of his su¬ 
perior mentality, gains an ascendancy over the crew, 
and finally, when the drug-addicted mate is killed 
by him in a midnight fray and is thrown overboard, 
he assumes command, since he is the only man on 
board who can use a sextant and find the ship’s posi¬ 
tion. Later, he acquires delusions of grandeur, 
which are complicated by his infatuation for a young 
lady in the party, and goes mad. He is finally dis¬ 
posed of by old Lady Daly, aunt of the girl, who 
is deaf, and who has consequently failed to come 
under the steward’s domination. She speaks sharply 
to him as to a servant, and he reacts automatically 
in spite of his omnipotent position on board. He 
steps back and falls overboard, where an indefatig¬ 
able shark receives him in the usual manner. ■ 

It is assumed here that this is a first novel, and the 
criticism offered is ‘that the treatment is singularly 
mature but the psychology quite the reverse. Mr. 
Collins is perhaps less successful in dealing with his 
American passengers than in anything else. Viola 
Thorpe, however, the young and promiscuously 
minded wife of the owner, is a careful and success¬ 
ful study of a very common modern type—the young 
married woman of wealth and intelligence, who 
deceives none save herself as to the true nature of 
her emotional divagations. Only fate has preserved 
her from the desolate half-world of Cosmopolis, 
and she passes from man to man with bewildering 
facility. 

V# v* V* 

It is on Ted, however, that our author has con¬ 
centrated in his attempt to reveal the dark workings 
of a mis-shapen mind. There are two remarks to 
make about Ted, however. One is that the origins 
of his trouble are not sufficiently made clear, and the 
other is that by going dbmpletely and actually in¬ 
sane, his problem passes out of the region of art 
and enters that of psycho-pathology. There is 
about the book a reminder of “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus.” It has great strength and a promise of 
yet more strength in the future. But it should be 


forever remembered by those who would write of 
primitive forces and passions, that there must shine 
through the texture of the tale the “light of magic 
suggestiveness,” a light that illumines us, in all its 
weakness and folly and grandeur, “the holy spirit 

Cast to Large Mould 

WOODSMOKE. By Francis Brett Young. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. $2. 
Reviewed by Amy Loveman 

R. BRETT YOUNG has for some time 
enjoyed a high regard in,England, but 
his reputation is still less than his deserts 
in this country. “Woodsmoke” should help to win 
him the recognition which is his due, for it is a 
novel of distinction, finely conceived and well-exe¬ 
cuted. Its plot, to be sure, is hackneyed—-it is the 
tale of a journey through the tropical .wilderness, 
of ills escaped, dangers met and the love of two men 
for the same woman—but it rises from the bog of 
the conventional by its dignity of spirit. Merely 
as a yarn it is excellent,—well-knit, rigidly held to 
effective episode, and full of flavor and atmosphere. 
Yet if it had nothing but the deftness of its crafts¬ 
manship and the interest of its plot to uphold it, 
“Woodsmoke,” would be as a hundred other stories 
of adventure. What places it far above the ruck 
of fiction is a certain elevation of outlook and sav¬ 
ing tenderness in its portrayal of human nature. 

Mr. Brett Young has the large imagination 
which sees the creatures of his story as pawns in 
the doubtful drama of existence, and an enveloping 
pity that yearns over the humanity that is prey of 



Facsimile! from Rudyard Kipling’s contribution to the 
library of the Queen’s Dolls’ House 
From "Tk. Book of Ik. Q.,..’, D.IU> Ho.,S' (Slok.,) 


self and circumstances. There is a pregnance to 
his writing that is derived from its constant sense of 
the immanence of fate. His narrative is charged 
with suspense, but with a suspense that is something 
quite apart from the mere development of compli¬ 
cated situation, and that is rather the recognition of 
the incalculable forces that impend over human life 
than a direct anticipation of evil. An emanation 
from scene, and incident and personality it pervades 
the novel, giving it a somber and baffling import. 

With a confidence that is justified by success, Mr. 
Brett Young opens his tale of adventure with a pro¬ 
logue that sets forth the end to its train of inci¬ 
dent. Antrim, fever-ridden, shattered in spirit and 
tortured in mind at the moment of his introduction, 
lays his ghost before the recital of his experience is 
begun. But nothing of the excitement of that pain¬ 
ful journey through the East African wilderness on 
which he leads Mrs. Rawley and her husband, the 
one to escape and the other to death, is lost through 
the fact that the reader is aware from the start of 
the tale that Antrim and Mrs. Rawley are to be 
united before its close and that Rawley is to be 
proved to have died in the forest. For the interest 
of the narrative centers not on the details of the 
hazardous trip but on the slowly developing drama 
of human passions, and on the personalities that 
under the stark necessity of circumstance drive to 
untoward relationship. Antrim, swept to the ad¬ 
venture on the impulse of a moment, finds himself 


leading on an expedition through the jungle a man 
whose appalling violence of temper threatens its 
safety from the first, and whose passion for his 
wife, when the rage of possession is upon him, does 
not spare even the woman who, loving him not at 
all, tenders him a pitying loyalty. Rawley, Mrs. 
Rawley, Antrim, these are convincing figures that 
grow to solemn stature as the inhibitions of normal 
fife yield to danger and isolation. Projected 
against a background of hostile circumstance they 
loom momentous in their human frailty. 

Though it beats to a powerful undercurrent of 
emotion, there is about “Woodsmoke” an austere 
avoidance of sentiment. The passion that enwraps 
it broods over the story as the palpitant atmosphere 
of Africa steeps its hot plain and forest; it gathers 
slowly and impressively to storm but its devastating 
force is suggested rather than expressed. There is 
a fine repression to his depiction of the painful 
reticence of the love of Antrim and Mrs. Rawley 
that is a fitting counterpart to the garnered grace 
of Mr. Brett Young’s felicitous style. And there 
is subtlety and delicacy to his psychological analysis 
and no lack of force to his portraiture. His is a 
shapely story, wrought with a fine discrimination, set 
forth in language primed yet supple, and drawing 
import and moving quality from its author’s sympa¬ 
thetic vision of a world in which human nature, cast 
back upon elemental conditions, retains even at its 
most pitiful a certain essential dignity. It strikes 
a false note in its concluding chapter, which too 
obviously and quite unnecessarily sketches in de¬ 
tails of the plot, but with this exception it is 
fashioned with admirable skill. It is a work of 
genuine distinction. 

The Able Sitwells 

SOUTHERN BAROQUE ART. By Sachever- 
ell Sitwell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1924. $6. 

TRIPLE FUGUE. By Osbert Sitwell. Lon¬ 
don: Grant Richards. 1924. 

Reviewed by Richard Aldington 

T HE three Sitwells make a compact and 
exotic oasis in the wide desert of con¬ 
temporary British poetry. They are the 
most effective evidence one can produce to readers 
outside this little island in support of the assertion 
that we are not nature-fakers all and that imagina¬ 
tion, daring, and wit still exist in our midst. Their 
poetry is more sympathetic to the survivors of the 
Imagists than any other of this generation; for 
though they are baroque where we tried to be classic, 
they have a passionate love of beauty—real beauty, 
not some moral idea oi* material amelioration mas¬ 
querading as beauty. This love of beauty, this anti- 
puritanism, attracts me in their work, as their high 
spirits and pugnacity attract Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

“Southern Baroque Art” is a new experience in 
interpretative art criticism. It is a book which only 
a poet could write and only a man of sensitive and 
intelligent taste could carry out. Nothing is so rare 
as to find art criticism of this kind. It is directed 
at the proper end of all art criticism, which is the 
fullest and most intelligent enjoyment of works of 
art. It is free from pedantry and encumbering 
theories; it is founded upon wide reading and direct 
contact with the art described; and the book is 
so composed that it is itself a wonderful piece of 
baroque art. At the first plunge, the reader feels 
slightly bewildered but excited, because the sub¬ 
ject matter is so new to him, the method of pre¬ 
senting it so novel, and the clear, bold judgment, 
the beautiful imaginative prose so stimulating. Ob¬ 
viously, this is the book on baroque art one has long 
wanted, for southern Italian excursions. In fact, 
after reading “Southern Baroque Art” one’s imme¬ 
diate duty lies ornately but clearly ahead; it is to 
visit Italy, Sicily, Spain and, if possible, Mexico, 
with Mr. Sitwell’s book as a companion. 

No brief review can convey the sensation of dis¬ 
covery and pleasure one feels in reading this book. 
This is a rare experience for a reader of modern 
literature; one so seldom gets the sensation of a 
rich, original personality, a new and interesting 
theme, a novel but not eccentric method, the con¬ 
viction that one is making the acquaintance of a 
book of permanent values. The only reproaches 
I can make Mr. Sitwell are that his symbolism is 
occasionally a little too allusive and that his sen¬ 
tences would be much more gorgeous and congruous 
to his subject if he built them up into longer and 
more ornate periods. There is indeed a subject 
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on which the neglected long sentence might be 
employed with magnificent effect. 

Perhaps I shall better achieve my purpose of 
interesting American readers in a book which has 
given me to much pleasure, if I suppress my own 
comments and quote a few lines from “Southern 
Baroque Art”: 

You could we over low roofs, acroee the lagoons, to the 
mainland behind Venice. The summer palace of the Doges 
lay there. The canal on which it was approached glittered 
like a very far-off window caught by the tun. For the last 
furlong the canal led np a colonnade. Both wings of this 
were occupied by an equal population of statues. Their 
strange elongation only appeared transmuted to normal life 
when seen reflected. Withered, ascetic limbs in the water-ver¬ 
sion were smooth and young. The finest of them grew like 
flowers out of the water, but the winds never let them alone. 
Just when they burned with a dear flame against the sky, 
little ripples of water douded them over again, and bent the 
reflection. After a dozen such experiences very deep-down 
marble steps appeared, rising broadly and slowly to the quay- 

lying upon abdves of snow. It was always a galley that 
pasted along these waters. Had there been a boat drawn 
with a tail, this urould have provided a doud at a still back¬ 
ground for these deities. 

That is not a carefully selected passage; it is 
typical of the whole book, which is composed of 
these vivid realizations of the extravagent and glow¬ 
ing splendor of baroque art and architecture. It 
it no surprise to learn that the book is being read 
with enthusiasm in France, Italy, and Germany or 
to hear that there are already proposals to translate 
it into the languages of those countries. 
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Mr. Osbert Sitwell is one of the very few ef¬ 
fective satirists in contemporary England. This 
new excursion into prose proves that he is a worthy 
successor in that tradition of witty writing, prac¬ 
tised in their different styles by Oscar Wilde, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, and Max Beerbohm. There are six 
pieces in Mr. Sitwell’s book. “Low Tide” is a 
character-study of two curious old maids in an 
English watering-place, wonderfully observed and 
true to the garish vulgarity of such places. There 
is a murder story (marred by an ineffective end), 
and two other character studies of extraordinary in¬ 
sight, “His Ship Comes Home” and “The Machine 
Breaks Down.” But Mr. Sitwell is most amusing 
in his satires on London literary society, where he 
exposes literary humbugs and pretenders with ruth¬ 
less gaiety; in some cases he does not even trouble 
to hide his victims’ blushes under assumed names, 
but boldly drags them forth for obloquy and dares 
them to single combat. The long piece called 
“Triple Fugue” goes far deeper than “Friendship’s 
Due” (which is a neat mopping-up of the frag¬ 
ments of the Celtic movement); “Triple Fugue” is 
a complex subject handled with an easy mastery 
which hardly allows you to see how neatly diffi¬ 
culties are solved, and while it hits swashing blows 
at intellectual snobbery and literary affectations, it 
analyzes with great courage and insight many of 
the deplorable phenomena of commercial "dem¬ 
ocracy” in England. The horrible snobbery of 
English society, the vulgar autocracy of wealth, the 
complete absence of a living culture, and the domi¬ 
nation of cheap newspapers are some of the sub¬ 
jects on which Mr. Sitwell exercises his verve. 

Saint George and Joan 

SAINT JOAN. By Bernard Shaw. New York: 

Brentano’s. 1924. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Henry Seidel Canby 

B ERNARD SHAW calls his “Saint Joan” a 
chronicle play and asserts in his preface that 
he proposes to make a new biographical in¬ 
terpretation of the Maid of France. But why did 
Shaw choose a mystic for his heroine; why has he 
plunged into the Middle Ages and defended them 
in a mighty Preface; what token his sword flashings 
in behalf of revealed religion? Why has he left 
the cure of mankind’s political stupidity and social 
sluggishness for the story of a courageous but ignor¬ 
ant maid, proved guilty in his play so that he may 
defend her? “If it were only an historical curi¬ 
osity,” he says in his Preface, “I would not waste 
my reader’s time and my own [on her burning] for 
five minutes.” 

On the stage, “Saint Joan” proved to be a dra¬ 
matic conflict between the individual and institu¬ 
tions, with much brilliant dialectic, and a trial scene 
likely to become classic. As a play, it was success¬ 
ful, all but its epilogue, which dragged like the end 


of a procession. That is all which needs to be said 
here of its dramatic qualities; but the question of 
purpose and literary merit remains. 

The eager critics who wrote that the lash of Eng¬ 
land had grown soft at last, were wrong, so much 
the reading of the play quickly demonstrates. There 
is not a trace of sentimentality in “Saint Joan,” and 
very little sentiment except where Dunois, waiting 
for the west wind to rescue his Orleans, makes 
poetry, as many a man of 1914 in the trenches, and 
philanders after gem-flashing kingfishers. Nor is the 
motive for this play to be found in the intensely 
interesting defense of the rationality of the church 
and the feudal state which Shaw puts into the mouths 
of Joan’s enemies. The Inquisitor’s explanation of 
why Joan must be destroyed is one of the best ex¬ 
positions of the ethics of politics in English. Joan 
was a menace to stable institutions. She assumed a 
power and a knowledge above church and govern¬ 
ment She was a Protestant (without knowing it) 
when the binding force of civilization was Catholic. 
She was a nationalist when her society was still in¬ 
ternational. This is the drama of the situation. If, 
following Shaw, you drop nineteenth century ro¬ 
mance and twentieth century conventions, it seems 
legally and perhaps morally right to have destroyed 
her, even though intuition declares it wrong. No 
man, he says, can understand Joan, if he is not in 
doubt whether he would not have voted for her 
death. But this play was not written to demonstrate 
a truth of history. 

Shaw is eager to do full justice tc the enemies of 
Joan, because he is desirous that their true nature 
and her peculiar genius should be understood. There¬ 
fore he cries scorn upon the ignorant moderns who 
call Joan mad because of her Voices, as if it were 
not far easier to understand these visions which spoke 
to her wisely of what her own common-sense genius 
had intuitively perceived, than to explain how ma¬ 
terials uniting in physical and chemical combination 
could produce a devotion like hers. The twentieth 
century materialist is as credulous as the mediaeval 
Catholic, and Joan’s enemies, like her friends, were 
as rational as moderns. With the utmost pains to 
be lucid, Shaw develops every irresistible argument 
against her; and with equal lucidity, and an almost 
loving care, makes dear the nature of her genius, 
which was essentially an intuitive common sense that 
saw what must be done if France (her sole objective) 
was to be saved. If she was wrong anywhere she 
was a menace to society—that was one side. If she 
was right, it was not her knowledge, but her genius 
for seeing things as they were. The church had then 
and there to declare her a Saint or a heretic. Saint 
was too stiff while she was alive. Saint will always 
be too stiff for the world with such naive seers. They 
must always go to battle, and they must always be 
defeated. 

No one will call Shaw naive, and indeed he leaves 
no doubt in his play that Joan was in her stock of 
knowledge ignorant, and, in his Preface, that he is 
well-informed, sophisticated, and wise. Yet it is 
certain, I think, that in essential functions Shaw 
identifies himself with Joan, and the vested institu¬ 
tions of our society with the medizval system she 
encountered. Shaw is Joan in this play, and Joan 
is Shaw. Not Joan the Maid, Joan the implicit be¬ 
liever, but Joan the mystic, Joan the rebel and Prot¬ 
estant, Joan the ruthless possessor of caustic com¬ 
mon sense. “Saint Joan” is Shaw’s apologia fro vita 
mea, and this is why he wrote the play. 

For either Shaw is an irresponsible wit and buf¬ 
foon, turning our conventions downside up for his 
own facetious purposes, or we must take him at his 
own valuation as a cold-blooded mystic with an intui¬ 
tive perception of society which forces him to speak 
out. Of the two interpretations, the first is cer¬ 
tainly wrong, the second, with some qualifications, 
is correct. Shaw is mystic as Joan is mystic, with 
sudden apperceptions of the human scene. That is 
what gave him his singular power over the restless 
spirits of this generation. His candid, unconven¬ 
tional mind (so he, I think, would put it) has seen 
as it really is a modern society still applying ideas 
drawn from pre-industrial, pre-scientific periods to a 
social organization half a century ahead of the con¬ 
ceptions generally held of it. And in this play he 
is explaining himself when he makes the brusque 
and lucid brain of Joan apply the simplest of com¬ 
mon sense to a feudal, international, Catholic so¬ 
ciety living upon logic and preconception. Both 
author and heroine, of course, are Protestants 
against orthodoxy and dangerous to the existing social 
machine. And Shaw’s Joan is a realist, like Shaw 
himself. She uses nationalism as a constructive 


force, regardless of vested interests and vested ideas, 
just as Shaw would use the principle of evolution no 
matter what institutions devised according to other 
conceptions of man’s place in the universe might be 
shattered in the process. Joan fights to win, regard¬ 
less of the conventions of knightly warfare: Shaw re¬ 
sorts to any paradox or clownery, foregoing dignity 
on the stage and masking a serious mind, in order 
to get attention, interest, action. 

Those who saw “Saint Joan” acted in New York 
will be reluctant to accept this theory of the play. 
It must be admitted that Winifred Lenihan, a 
charming and sympathetic Joan, did not suggest in 
looks or action a Bernard Shaw in doublet and hose! 
But with all due appreciation of her performance, 
it was not Shaw’s Joan, the manly woman, wide be¬ 
tween the eyes, speaking in rough country dialect, 
powerful in common sense, loving danger, that she 
presented. The stage perhaps would not have ac¬ 
cepted such a version of the Maid, but it is here in 
the play itself unmistakably, and through this mas¬ 
culine Joan, Shaw more readily speaks. 

Joan is Shaw with, naturally, attributes belonging 
to her faith, her sex, her origin. She embodies the 
peculiar genius which her creator has displayed in 
his ruthless fight with edged words against the insti¬ 
tutions of another age. And Joan reveals a new 
Shaw. Her history is of a heretic who was right 
for the growth of man’s intellect, but wrong for the 
social order of her day, which crashed after her 
departure. His history, as this play completes it to 
date, is of a rebel growing more tolerant of organ¬ 
ized society. His defense of the judges who gave 
her to the flames is a tribute to the British Empire, 
to the American trust, to Victorianism, and all pre¬ 
servative institutions that keep our world function¬ 
ing. It is the history of a man grown more respect¬ 
ful of intuitive genius, his own and hers, which 
means more respectful of the human spirit and the 
spirit behind it which is neither molecule nor ion; 
the history of a man become in a good sense re¬ 
ligious. When they say that Shaw has softened in 
“Saint Joan,” that is what they really mean. 

“Saint Joan” is, in fact, a highly modern play. 
It is packed with modern psychology; it is passionate 
with veiled comment upon the Irish Revolution, 
where obstinate Englishmen wrought havoc with 
the best intentions and nationalism turned order into 
anarchy; it presents in the Shavian manner a set of 
incidents at the furthest remove from modern ex¬ 
perience, which the author proves in a Preface of 
eighty pages to be only variants of our own times. 
From all this Shavian propaganda it suffers in art, 
being, like all Shaw’s plays, half pamphlet, half 
drama of the human intellect. But it suffers less 
than most of them, since it is more poignant and 
more truly emotional, for the excellent reason that 
the wise old heretic who wrote it has meditated upon 
the true nature of heresy, and why it is dangerous, 
why necessary, and made himself the hero. 

But Shaw is not altogether Joan. He lacks her 
passionate devotion; her unquestioning belief. 
Therefore his true history will not be tragedy, like 
hers, but satiric comedy, well-played to the end. 

The Editors of The Saturday Review wish to 
express their grateful appreciation of the assistance 
of Mr. W. A. Dwiggins of the Fenway Studios, 
Boston, Mr. Carl P. Rollins of, the Yale University 
Press, and Mr. Gordon Aymar of the J.. Walter 
Thompson Co., in the selection and criticism of the 
typography of The Saturday Review of Literature. 
The tide head has been drawn especially for The 
Saturday Review by Mr. Dwiggins. 
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Natural Laws 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD. By A. D. Ritchie. 
(International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1924. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Bertrand Russell 

S CIENTIFIC method, like method in football 
or billiards, is practised more or less uncon¬ 
sciously by technical experts, and is often best 
expounded by those who are not actual practitioners. 
At any rate much philosophical reflection is necessary, 
and a certain detachment from detail which is diffi¬ 
cult for an active investigator. Some actual experi¬ 
ence of investigation is, however, almost indispensa¬ 
ble, so that the combination of qualities and aptitudes 
required is very rare. It was possessed in a remark¬ 
able degree by Henri Poincare, whose books on 
“Science and Hypothesis,” and on “The Method of 
Science,” written after the bulk of his technical 
work was done, are noteworthy both for breadth of 
view and for intimacy with certain portions of his 
subject-matter. Mr. Ritchie has many qualifications, 
being well acquainted with modern philosophy and 
at the same time a lecturer in biological chemistry. 
His work is judicious and discriminating; the reading 
of it will be profitable to all who are interested in 
the topics with which it deals. 

The philosophy of science is at present in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. All schools of philosophers 
are agreed that science is in the main to be accepted 
as genuine knowledge, but scrutiny of its funda¬ 
mental assumptions has failed to reveal any reason 
for supposing them true. We seem to be driven 
back upon what Mr. Santayana calls “animal faith.” 
Yet it is impossible to believe that the serious and 
apparently rational investigation of facts by which 
science has achieved its triumphs rests upon nothing 
better than blind irrational instinct. At the moment, 
no clear issue is visible. There have -been ambitious 
philosophical systems in the past, which professed to 
guarantee the possibility of genuine knowledge. 
Kant, in particular, was supposed to have refuted 
Hume’s scepticism, but his reputation no longer 
seems cogent to most modern investigators. The old 
metaphysics has broken down, and has not been re¬ 
placed. Yet some substitute seems necessary if our 
faith in science is to survive destructive criticism. 
Mr. Ritchie’s book sets forth the difficulties, but can¬ 
not be said to provide a fundamental solution. Nor 
has the present reviewer any such solution to offer. 
%tt **» 

The difficulties culminate in the question of induc¬ 
tion. Induction may be treated as a mental habit or 
as a topical principle. As a mental habit, it offers no 
particular difficulty, but affords no ground for sup¬ 
posing that it leads to true beliefs, or even to beliefs 
that are very likely to be true. It is induction as a 
logical principle that is required as a basis for 
science; but as a logical principle it remains obscure 
and dubious. 

As a mental habit, induction prevails among ani¬ 
mals no less than among men. That is to say, when 
an animal has often experienced a certain series of 
events, the earlier members of the series make it act 
as if it expected the later members to follow. Do¬ 
mestic animals which are fed by a certain person at 
certain times of day look for food when they see that 
person at meal-times. All formation of habit illus¬ 
trates this tendency of men and other animals. This 
seems to account for our belief in induction, when 
this belief is considered as a mere fact; but it does 
not show that nature conforms to our belief, or that 
expectations formed in conformity with it will in 
fact be realized. 

Unless induction is a valid logical process, we can¬ 
not even have reason to suppose that it will continue 
as a psychological habit. We have observed this 
habit in certain instances, but the belief that it exists 
in instances we have not actually examined rests upon 
induction. If induction is not a valid logical proc¬ 
ess, human nature may change to-morrow, and we 
may begin to expect the opposite of what we have 
hitherto expected. We may come to regard bread 
and meat with horror, and to think that poisons will 
prove nourishing. Only induction as a logical prin¬ 
ciple can give grounds for believing that this is not 
going to happen. Far the best modern discussion of 
induction as a logical principle is that contained in 
Keynes’s “Treatise on Probability.” Mr. Keynes is 
known throughout the world for his "Economic 
Consequences of the Peace,” but, excellent as that 
book is, his book on probability is likely to prove of 


more lasting importance. Nevertheless, Mr. Rit¬ 
chie’s summary of the position in the following pas¬ 
sage is substantially just: 

Hume, who pooh-poohed the whole process [of indue- 

of the nibject it candid, lucid, and maMerlyi and yet at the 
end of it all we are left almost exactly where we were be¬ 
fore. That is to say, we an find no reasonable ground for 
believing in the results of induction, but we go on believing 
just as much as ever we did. Nowhere do sceptial argu¬ 
ments have so much force or so little effect 

Where there is a conflict of this sort, between our 
spontaneous beliefs and our reasoned conclusions, 
three courses are open to us. We may accept our 
spontaneous beliefs as having probably some good 
ground hitherto overlooked. Or we may accept our 
sceptical conclusions and try to force ourselves into 
abandonment of our spontaneous beliefs. Or we 
may seek a compromise, retaining our spontaneous 
beliefs where they deal with familiar circum¬ 
stances, but distrusting them as applied to anything 
unusually large or small or remote. It is impossible 
to lay down in advance which of these three courses 
ought to be followed; instances in favor of each 
may be found in the past history of science. Zeno’s 
paradoxes intended to prove that motion is impossible 
were invalid, and the common-sense belief in mo¬ 
tion was justified; this is an instance in favor of 
our first course. An instance of our second course 
is afforded by the existence of men at the antipodes. 
Unsophisticated common sense would say there can¬ 
not be such men, because they would fall off; in 
this case the reasoned analytic conclusion was right 
as against common sense. The third course has 
proved the right one as regards the theory of rela¬ 
tivity. Euclidean geometry and Newtonian dynamics 
are as correct as need be in the case of every-day dis¬ 
tances and velocities, but become inaccurate when 
applied to very large distances or very rapid motions. 
We cannot therefore conclude, from the history of 
science, that one of our three courses, where induc¬ 
tion is concerned, is more worth trying than the 
others. Nevertheless, the third course recommends 
itself as the most careful, and it seems prudent to try 


Keynes has demonstrated one very important point 
which ought to have been always obvious but was 
not, and that is, that conclusions reached by induc¬ 
tion can never be certain, but only more or less prob¬ 
able. If all the crows you have ever seen were black, 
you will expect the next crow you see to be black, 
but it remains possible that it may not be: nothing in 
the laws of logic can prove that it must be black. 
Similarly we expect the sun to rise to-morrow, but we 
must not attempt to prove that this is certain to hap¬ 
pen; it is at best only highly probable. 

At first sight, it looks as if we should be able to 
make a distinction between inductions which are 
reasonably trustworthy and others which are likely 
to prove misleading. This was of course the pur¬ 
pose of Mill’s four canons of induction, but they 
were based too much upon causation, which no longer 
plays so large a part in scientific theory as it did 
formerly. Mr. Keynes shows that, under certain 
conditions, an inductive conclusion will approach in¬ 
definitely near to certainty if there are enough in¬ 
stances in its favor. But unfortunately he fails to dis¬ 
cover any means of knowing when the conditions are 
fulfilled. The essential condition is that, apart from 
the inductive evidence, the generalization which 
the induction seeks to establish should have a “finite” 
a friori probability, i.e. a probability at least as great 
as some numerically measurable probability. The 
chance of a penny falling heads a million times run¬ 
ning, for example, is a numerically measurable prob¬ 
ability, though a very small one. But if we at¬ 
tempt to extend this kind of argument to (say) 
the law of gravitation, we find that we seem to 
have an infinite number of a friori possibilities, 
so that the a friori probability of the law of 
gravitation, apart from empirical evidence, would 
not be finite. Such considerations lead Mr. Keynes 
to the conclusion that induction, if it is to be a valid 
method, must depend upon a characteristic of the 
universe which may be called ‘limitation of variety.” 
After proving that induction depends upon analogy, 
he discusses the conditions for the validity of anal¬ 
ogy, and concludes: 

As a logical foundation for Analogy, therefore, we 

variety in the universe it limited in such a way that there is 
no one object so complex that its qualities fall into an infinite 
number of independent groups (i.e. groups which might 
exist independently as well as in conjunction) > or rather that 
none of the objects about which we generalise are js com¬ 


plex as this) or at least that, though some objects may be 
infinitely complex, we sometimes have a finite probability 
that an object about which ire seek to generalize is not in¬ 
finitely complex. 

It is attractive to connect this principle with the 
theory of quanta, which suggests that nature pro¬ 
ceeds by finite jumps, all of them integral multiples 
of a certain minimum jump. There is some reason 
to think that the mathematicians have been more sub¬ 
tle than nature, and that Hamlet was wrong about 
the number of things in heaven and earth. At any 
rate, the modern mathematical logician can prove 
strictly that there are fewer things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in Art philosophy. Per¬ 
haps all our sceptical troubles come from the com¬ 
plexity of our dreams, while nature remains finite, 
exhaustible and humdrum. 

A Champion of Democracy 

COBB OF THE WORLD: a Leader in Liberal¬ 
ism. Compiled from his Editorial Articles and 
Public Addresses by John L. Heaton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. $3.50 
Reviewed by Oswald Garrison Villard 

N O more attractive personality than Frank 
I. Cobb’s has appeared in our metropoli¬ 
tan journalism for the last twenty-five 
years. Modest and unassuming, of great personal 
attractiveness, a most engaging talker who delighted 
in conversation, he yet stuck to his last so steadily 
as to have no such standing with the general public 
as was his just due. Other editon might have 
their names displayed all over their employer’s pages 
and might spread abroad the size of their salaries; 
Mr. Cobb neither blew his own trumpet nor per¬ 
mitted others to do so. Hence the extent of the 
blow to his profession caused by his premature death 
at the height of his powers has hardly been recog¬ 
nized, although Woodrow Wilson, in the last pub¬ 
lic statement he made, declared Mr. Cobb’s death 
to be “an irreparable loss to journalism and to the 
liberal political policies which are necessary to liber¬ 
ate mankind from the errors of the past and the 
partisan selfishness of the present.” There is there¬ 
fore a genuine need for the volume compiled by 
Mr. Heaton. It is not only an admirable record of 
the man and his point of view, but it should be a 
permanent text-book of the art of sound leader- 
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Comparisons are as odious in journalism as else¬ 
where. Hence Col. Watterson’s declaration that 
Mr. Cobb was “the strongest writer of the New 
York press since Horace Greeley” has been widely 
challenged, especially by the partisans of Edwin L. 
Godkin, whose incomparable style has surely never 
been equalled, and those of Samuel Bowles and 
others. It should be sufficient praise to be able to 
say of any man that he was preeminent in the metro¬ 
politan press at the time of his death for qualities 
which reflected the greatest credit upon him. This 
is true of Mr. Cobb who stood above the rest be¬ 
cause of his directness, straight-forwardness, and 
simplicity and because of h<s shining sincerity. No¬ 
body was ever more devoted to the democratic ideal 
or championed it with greater enthusiasm. He gave 
to democracy no mere lip service nor was he to be 
won from his unfaltering devotion to republican 
institutions by the temporary eminence of a dictator 
or a plutocracy. He was so steeped in the American 
type of republicanism that nothing could dim his 
faith; no temporary failure of the greatest of experi¬ 
ments in human government, no refusal of an 
electorate to take the admirable advice he preferred 
it out of his rare political knowledge and his abso¬ 
lutely unselfish devotion to the public welfare. 
Picked for his job on the World by a great news¬ 
paper proprietor he had the inestimable boon of 
complete freedom of utterance. The chart of his 
course handed to him by Joseph Pulitzer coincided 
with his own views and thereafter his growth in 
knowledge and power and influence was steady. 

That growth was the more remarkable because 
his own youthful background and his education seem 
to have lacked that completeness which is usually 
counted on to turn out a wise, broad-minded com¬ 
mentator upon human affairs. He was never able 
to go to college, nor had he studied conditions in 
other countries before he was called to his post on 
the World. His entire press experience up to that 
time had been thirteen years upon Grand Rapids 
and Detroit newspapers. That gave him a knowl- 
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edge of American conditions outside of New York 
which prevented his falling into that deplorable 
provincial ism so characteristic of Eastern journalists. 
He was one of those rare men whose education never 
stopped. The whole process of editorializing spells 
education for him who practises it in the right spirit 
and with a due sense of responsibility, and Mr. 
Cobb had both the spirit and the responsibility. More 
than that he escaped the editorial writer’s greatest 
danger—that of becoming too didactic or of seeming 
to be pessimistic by reason of his constant champion¬ 
ing of new ideals which means incessant tearing 
down of the old. 

If, as Mr. Ralph Pulitzer claims in his me¬ 
morial volume, Mr. Cobb was a genius, his genius 
lay in politics pure and simple. Mr. Heaton has 
found no articles to reproduce which merit classi¬ 
fication under the head of belles-lettres, and it is an 
interesting fact that his straightforward style is 
wholly bare of literary allusions and quotations— 
Kipling alone is cited in the collection of his writ¬ 
ings before us. Quotation is a singularly deadly 
weapon for editorial writers when well used but it 
was not for Mr. Cobb’s hand. Yet he could mar¬ 
shal facts in an extraordinary way and make them 
tell, as witness the skill with which he conducted 
the World’s successful fight against all the great 
power of Theodore Roosevelt in the matter of the 
Panama scandal. I doubt if any press writer of 
to-day has a similar power to convince his readers. 
Yes, his field was politics, without any deeper 
philosophy underlying it than unswerving loyalty to 
the democratic ideal. 

As for Mr. Cobb’s liberalism, which Mr. Wilson 
stressed in his tribute to him, it was of the Grover 
Cleveland type. Had he lived, nothing would have 
been more interesting than his reaction to the newer 
and more radical developments of the day. He 
well knew that the conditions in this country need 
some more far-reaching cure than mere tinkering 
with railroad rates and anti-trust laws. In what 
seems to me the greatest of his editorials, that which 
appeared on December 5, 1920, entitled “An Anti¬ 
quated Machine,” he testifies to this fact. A more 
masterful indictment of existing political condi¬ 
tions was never penned, but it is not included in Mr. 
Heaton’s volume and for some reason or other there 
was never any following up of the opening thus 
made, though a whole page of the World was given 
over to it. Indeed, I have sometimes wondered 
whether Mr. Cobb made as much use of the weapon 
of reiteration as he might have. Again, his was 
the liberalism which succumbed to the war mania in 
1917. One of the most important passages in this 
volume is Mr. Cobb’s account of his interview with 
Woodrow Wilson the night before he went to Con¬ 
gress with the war-message in which he foresaw 
that our entrance into the war would mean a death 
blow to liberalism and the wrecking of all his labors 
for a better and freer America. Mr. Cobb yielded 
not as fully as other liberals to the resulting war 
hysteria, though there is one editorial in this volume 
which might better have been left to oblivion. He 
also recovered more rapidly than many others and 
voiced appeals for free speech and free thought 
which did much to atone for his temporary apos¬ 
tasy to the things which he held dearest. His 
admirable addresses on free speech and public opinion 
are properly included in this collection of his writ¬ 
ings and prove the earnestness of his desire to help 
undo the injury to our institutions to which his pen 
contributed during the war in the belief that the 
ends which the war were to attain were worth the 
sacrifice. Finally, the preservation of Mr. Cobb’s 
essay on Woodrow Wilson is of great importance. 
No historian will be equipped to treat of that figure 
in our history without familiarity with this estimate 
from Frank Cobb’s pen. 

Spirits About Us 

HAUNTED HOUSES. By Camillb Flam- 
makion. New York: D. Appleton k Co. 1924. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Mary Austin 

A NEW book by Camille Flammarion is a 
promise of entertainment. One may doubt 
if the distinguished astronomer knows as 
much of the movements of spirits as he does of plane¬ 
tary bodies, but there is no question that he knows 
how to write of the former in a way to afford you 
the suave satisfaction of the scientific frame of mind 
in which one approaches the latter. 

M. Flammarion is also disarming in the naive 
revelation of his faith in the existence of a spirit in 


man, detachable from this mortal coil, and his ami¬ 
able hope of being able to surprise it behind the 
phenomena of the haunted house. For that is the 
way he goes about it. Unquestionably there is a 
spirit in man. Here also are some fascinating and 
otherwise inexplicable phenomena; let us see if they 
cannot be made to explain each other. M. Flam- 
marion’s reputation as a scientist makes it possible 
for us to follow in this venture with the certainty 
of being able to meet either spirits or the lack of 
them without discomposure. 

A little ruffling of the pages of his latest book, 
“Haunted Houses,” demonstrates that what is called 
Psychical Research has traveled a long way since 
books of this character began to be published about 
thirty years ago. Up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, haunted house stories, even when fairly au¬ 
thenticated, embraced all manner of unearthly noises, 
drip of blood, clank of chains, as well as appari¬ 
tions of many degrees of natural- and supernatural¬ 
ness. But M. Flammarion’s “hants” are mostly 
Poltergeists. They thump on walls, overturn the 
furniture, throw stones, and open and shut doors and 
windows. His apparitions are scarcely worthy of 
the name. They are, however, all such recent occur¬ 
rences as to suggest that among ghosts too, there is 
modernism. Were the old stories all built up sub¬ 
jectively on the sort of instances that M. Flamma¬ 
rion records, and has the mind of man in becoming 
more aware of itself, reached a stage in which the 
subjective experience ceases to express itself in hor¬ 
rendous form? Or is there actually a new “psychic” 
force being released by the subjects to whom the 
poltergeist phenomena occur? For, without being 
able to offer the evidence, I feel certain that the 
great majority of the types of phenomena which are 
included in this collection, are not more than two or 
three centuries old. Suppose, as M. Flammarion 
would so evidently like to prove, that the described 
phenomena are produced as a result of some contact 
of the deep self of the subject with a discamate be¬ 
ing. If you lived in an age well furnished with 
belief in devils, angels, banshees, and such, then the 
subjective start might easily express itself in those 
forms, just as, modernly, it takes forms that can be 
explained by such ideas as ectoplasm, etheric projec¬ 
tions, and the like. 

M. Flammarion does not go so far back as 
the devil in his supposition as to the cause of the 
phenomena of haunting. He does, however, clearly 
state that in many cases he can find no connec¬ 
tion whatever between the disturbances he describes, 
and any death. He also notes that in many 
cases the disturbance appears to be attached to 
the personality of some individual, most frequently 
at the age of adolescence, and ceases when that per¬ 
son is removed from the scene. One of his most 
interesting examples is the case of Stephen Phillips, 
the English poet, who took a house in the country 
for quiet work, only to find himself driven out of 
it by unaccountable noises, knockings on the wall, 
footsteps, choking, despairing cries, doors opened 
by invisible hands. Inquiry proved that the same 
thing had happened to former tenants; also that 
the house was supposed to be built upon the site of 
an atrocious murder. This was an extremely well 
authenticated case, as any one may discover by 
reading the Daily Mail of date. 

Many more instances are given in detail of a 
similar character, often occurring in broad day¬ 
light, making victims of the officers of the law who 
have been called in to discover the supposed trick. 
It is, however, impossible to believe that very many 
of the phenomena cited can be the result of trickery. 

The hauntings fall into three general groups: 
those which are associated with actual death either of 
the subject or some one near to him: those that seem 
to be attached to a personality by which the forces 
accountable for the disturbance are released: those 
attached to the house itself, showing themselves in¬ 
differently to one tenant after another. It is easy 
to see M. Flammarion would much rather believe 
that all the stone throwing and furniture upsetting 
is directly or indirectly related to a discamate entity. 
But when he classes as spirit manifestations the 
noises that beset a gentleman so absorbed in prepara¬ 
tions for his second wedding that he neglects the 
masses promised to his first wife, one feels that a 
psychoanalyst would be a help to him. For im¬ 
mediately on the performance of the mass, the 
noises cease and the furniture consents to remain 
in place. Then there are the copies of the Holy 
Scriptures which alone, of all the Abbf’s books, are 
thrown down by the Poltergeist. Whatever else M. 


Flammarion leads you to believe about his “hants,” 
they are all good Christians. 

Undoubtedly there are force* within the indi¬ 
vidual psyche of which we know next to nothing, to 
which the tappings and throwings may eventually 
be traced. But if the throwing of chunks of coal 
at policemen and the scattering of underclothing 
about a notary clerk’s bedroom represent, to M. 
Flammarion, authentic attempts at spirit communion, 
then all one can say is that both M. Flammarion 
and the spirits are easily satisfied. 

The Nightmare 

By H. J EE WELLS 
With otologist to H. G. Wells 

“XX THERE’S Erbut?” Father Jeewells’s 

W voice was querulous. Sunday tea was 

» » a formal function demanding full at¬ 

tendance. The lamp lighted the cozy little parlor 
behind the greengrocery shop. Uncle John Dewlap, 
on the hearth rug, puffed hit pipe. 

Entered Herbert, a stout boy of sixteen, nibbing 
his eyes, brushing back from his forehead a shock 

“Been asleep,” he mumbled. “Been dreamin’— 
all about wot they’ll be doin’ ’ere in Henglan’ two 
thousan’ years from now. H’l seen it plain. H’l 
was walkin’ on a road made o’ glass—glass all full 
o’ bits o’ gold.” 

“Hit’s 'Eaven ’e wos in!” ejaculated mother 
Jeewells. “Golden streets an’ all! An’ was there 
purly gates, Erbie? An’ ’arps aplayin’?” 

“Grass on both sides, all cut like in a park, an’ 
flowers an’ flowers. An’ wite cows wiv grea’ big 
dark eyes. An’ grea’ big helephants an’ giraffes an’ 
tigers, all among ’em, gentle as lambs an’ not bitin’ 
anybody, but all eatin’ jus’ grass.” 

“Zoologicker Gardings!” shouted Ernest, the 
younger brother. 

“Garding of Heden!” grunted Uncle John. 
“D’ye we Heve?” 

“Lots of ’em. Beautiful, they wos, blue eyes 
an’ everythink an’ long golden ’air ’angin’ down. 
An’ there was Hadams, too, ’andsome like in th’ 
cinema, hall o’ them. An’ all young.” 

“Whad they ’ave on, Erbut?” asked mother Jee¬ 
wells suspiciously. 

“Nothink at all. Nakid, they wos,” said Her¬ 
bert, succulently. “Hit’s always thataway in my 
dreams. H’l like ’em thataway. H’I’m werry par¬ 
tial to—” 

‘"Ere, young man,” said his father sternly. 
“Henough o’ that! Wot was these people a-doin’? ” 

"Nothink,” said Herbert. “Walkin’ about, ’old- 
in’ ’ands. Or settin’ in graceful hattitudes.” 

“I s’pose them was th’ haristocracy,” said Unde 
John. “ ’Ow about th’ labourin’ dawsses?” 

“They warn’t none,” said Herbert, “Nobody done 
nuthink, iggsept make pitchers an’ statooary or play 
music. Only some was doin’ scientific re-resurch, 
they called it, on their glan’s, they said, to keep 'em 
young a thousan’ yean. Nobody done nuthink only 
wot wos beautiful or wot they loved to do—like 
’oldin’ ’ands.” 

“’Ow can I tell you *bout th’ dream, if you 
keep a-naggin’ at me?” asked Herbert plaintively. 

“Go on,” said his father, “’Ow ’bout their 
’ouses?” 

“They didn’t ’ave no ’ouses of their own. They 
all slep’ in kind 0’ pavilions like. Lot o’ beds in 
rows an’ rows—” 

“Work’us, I say!” snorted Unde John. “No 
privacy. No ’ome life.” 

“They didn’t own nothink theirselves,” continued 
Herbert. “No proputty, nur money. Heverythink 
belonged to heverybody. Heverybody took wot they 
wanted.” 

“H’l say! Jus’ grab wot you want an’ run!” cried 
Ernest. “But ’ow ’bout p’leecemen?” 

“Warn’t none,” said Herbert shortly, “No pleece, 
nur laws, nur judges, nur gaols.” 

“C-r-rifes!” shouted Ernest, “Suits me!” 

"No money? ’Ow’d they pay wages fur keepin’ 
’em flower-beds wed?” said Uncle John, the gar¬ 
dener. “Breakin’ their backs weedin’ flowerbeds!” 

“H’l told ye on’y them worb at anythink, flower¬ 
beds an’ vegtibble gardens, as worb fur love,” said 
Herbert irritably. 

“Ho, yuss! Amachoor gardeners!” snorted the 
professional. “H’I’ve seen ’em! Drop o’ sweat’ll 
kill ’em same as salt on a snail!” 

“Ain’t they no shops whur they sells like us?” 
queried the greengrocer parent 
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“No, thur ain’t,” said Herbert, “nobody don’t 
buy, nur sell. Hit’s all free. Jes’stroll along,’old- 
in’ ’ands, an’ take wot you want an’ thank ye.” 

“Is these ’ere people married?” queried mother. 

“No. Ain’t nobody married. Jus’ lovers.” 

“H’l knew it! W’en you said ’oldin’ ’ands, H’l 
knew it! Shameless ’ussies!” 

“Then thur ain’t no babies,” announced young 
Ernest. 

“Lots of ’em,” said Herbert, ‘"Eaps an’ ’eaps!” 

“ ’Ow’s that?” gasped mystified Ernest. 

“Ere, you shut up, Hernest! You be seen an’ 
not ’eard,” commanded his father. 

“An’ they keeps ’em all together like a norphan 
’ome. An’ they’re all good. Jus’ sing an’ play an’ 
pick flowers all day. Never cry nur nuthin’.” 

“Erbut! Erbut! Oo taught you to pivaricate 
like that'” sorrowfully, Mrs. Jeewells. 

“ ’Bout this ’ere no p’leeceman business,” said 
Uncle John, “’Ow do they keep order?” 

"They don’t never make no disorder. They’re 
all so well educated.” 

“Ho, yuas!” snorted Uncle John, “H’I’ve seen 
’em! Young Hoxford gents. Werry horderly, 
hTll say! Tain’t so, young man! More educa¬ 
tion they got, more kinds o’ devilment they’re up to. 
HTve see ’em! Raisin’ ’ell!” 

“ Ow’d they all get so ’andsome like?” put in 
father. "Where’s all the hugly ones, like your 
Uncle John?” 

“They weeds ’em out,” said Herbert. “They 
looks over them kids oncet a year careful an’ picks 
out all the crooked ones an’ the squint-eyes and jus’— 
jus’—dispoges of ’em.” 

“Dispoges of ’em, ’ow?” pursued the relentless 

“Knocks ’em on the ’ead—gently like.” 

“Gor-t-mitey!" roared Uncle Dewlap, “Jever 
’ear th’ like! Knocks ’em on th’ ’ead, they do, these 
’and-’oldin’, runabout-nakid, amachoor gardeners! 
Knocks ’em on the ’ead! GentlyI Oh, my Gawd! 
An’ I suppose they does the same to th’ old folks. 
Ho! werry nice! Werry nice!” 

“Yuss,” said Herbert, unrelenting. “Once’t a 
year everybody ’at’s forty years old, if they ain’t 
a great scientist, or a great painter or sumfink, gets 
in a procession, all singin’ like anythink an’ they 
marches out to a kind o’ park an’ kneels down an’— 

“An* these ’ere ’andsome young ’and-’olders 
knocks ’em on the ’ead, I suppose,” said Uncle John, 
as calmly as he could. 

“You see,” said Herbert, “they don’t mind it 
Hit makes everybody ’at’s left so ’appy not to ’ave 
a lot of—of—-decreppid ’ole people around. So 
they’re glad to sacrifice ’emselves for the good of th’ 

“So in two thousan’ years,” said Uncle John, “th’ 
youman race won’t want no proputty, nur money, 
nur clothes, nur gittin’ married, nur ’omes, nur 
livin’ private, nur childern in the ’ouse, nur old 
fathers an’ mothers. Men won’t need no incourage- 
mcnt for worrin’, like wages an’ educatin’ their 
childern, an’ layin’ up for a rainy day, an’ livin’ re¬ 
tired on their savin’s. 

“An’ women’ll be ’appy wivout no clothes, nur 
’usbands, nur fathers for their childern. An’ they 

care of ’em w’en they’re sick, nur see ’em grow up. 

“All they’ll want, men an’ women, ’ll be jus’ 
runnin’ ’round ’oldin’ ’ands and makin’ love promis- 
cus like. Seems to me, young Erbut, that’s all these 
fine new youman bein’s of yours ’ll get out o’ life. 
This ’ere ’and-’oldin’ an’—wuss. Seems to me, 
all this fine new civilization of yours is aimed for 
to satisfy one animal happetite. 

“Now, Erbut, my son, youman bein’s ’as been 
’ere for ’undreds of thousan’s of yean, an’, so far’s 
I can learn, youman nature ain’t changed much. 

“Now wot I ants you is this—even in two thou¬ 
san’ years, howM all this change come about? Erbut 
Jeewells! ’Ow’d they get that way f” 

Uncle John paused at the height of his oratory. 
Herbert looked from one face to another. His eye 
swept the room. Everyone, everything had roots 
reaching far, far back into the remotest past. 

“H’l don’t know,” faltered Herbert. 

“Good boy!” said Uncle John. “No more don’t 
nobody. Now, you’re a bright boy, Erbut. You 
go on wiv your schoolin’ an’ study ’ard an’ some 
day, oo knows, maybe you’ll write a book. You 
stick to wot you knows about —youman nature, as it 
is—an’ you’ll be all right. But don’t go havin’ no 
more of these ’ere nightmares that you nor nobody 
can’t iggsplain nur justify.” 

—Christopher Ward 



A Sea Shell in Normandy 

Y OU first see Mount Saint Michel from the 
toy railway train at St. Jean-1 e-Thomas. 
You know then that what you have always 
heard was true. After lunch at Genets you drive 
across the sands at low tide, in a cart pulled by two 
horses. On a grey afternoon, with opal stormclouds 
coiling in the West, the wide floor of the bay lies 
wet and bare, shining all silver and fishbelly colors. 
The rock of Tombelaine sprawls like a drowsy mas¬ 
tiff on guard. You feel that if you stroked the warm 
granite chine he would rise, stretching, and fill the 
empty day with a yawn of thunder. In all that clean 
vacancy, framed in the blue scabbard of Normandy 
and Brittany, the holy boulder rises, a pinnacle of 
stone jewelry. The great ramps are rusted with 
tawny lichen. Tiny gardens niched among the steep 
zigzags are bright with flowers. With the genuine 
thrill and tingle of the pilgrim you climb, cricking 
your neck at the noble sheer of those walls and struts 
that lean upward and inward to carry the needle of 
the spire. Pinnacles rally and burn aloft like darts 
of flame. You can almost feel the whole roundness 
of earth poise and spin, socketed upon this stony boss 
of peace. You think of the Wool worth Building. 
How nice if that too were sown with clumps of pink 
and yellow blossom, and had blankets of green ivy 
over its giraffe rump. 

Your mind travels back to the tough and pious 
men who carried their stones here and built their 
little Eden of escape: an Eden so shrewdly scarped 
that apparently even the fifteenth century Old Bills 
of England cursed and withdrew. You imagine the 
pilgrims of the middle ages plodding the sands from 
Avranches—occasionally losing one or two of the 
party in a quicksand—and their heavenly exult as 
they ached at last up the steps of the “Grand De¬ 
gree” and saw through the dark archway that wide 
hearth shouting with flame. Yet perhaps mere pil¬ 
grims were not allowed to draw near the giant fire¬ 
places of Saint Michel? That ruddy warmth that 
gilded the groins of the pillars, was it reserved for 
the abbot and the upper clergy? (You saw, I hope, 
those great columns in the crypt, where the veins 
of stone rise to their task as smoothly, as alive with 
lifting strength, as the cords of a horse’s haunch.) 
—One wonders a good deal about the medixval pil¬ 
grim. Was he welcomed and warmed and re¬ 
freshed, or was he pillaged? Probably the souvenir 
vendors lay alert for him, as they do to-day. And 
was there a medixval Veuve Poulard, down by the 
barbican, with an omelet waiting hot in the pan, a 
bottle of wine cold in the cellar? At any rate many 
a whole ox must have crackled in those vast hooded 
chimneys of the abbey; and the warrior abbot could 
throw his bones out of the window on the goddams, 
hustling to get their bombards back to Tombelaine 
before they were caught by the tide. 

So you people this divine old miracle of stone¬ 
work, just as you have dreamed beforehand of a 
still living shrine with candles by the altar, and 
small shrill choirboys in scarlet, the flutter of sur¬ 
plice and soutane, and dark bells calling across the 
sandy estuary. Then, as you are taken through in 
squads by a gardien, you realize that this noble sanc¬ 
tuary is dead. It is no longer a church, but a monu¬ 
ment, under the care of the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
The abbey is only a shell: there is not even a chance 
to pray. The State, with skilful devotion, has saved 
and repaired the hull; but it is only a hull. There if 
anywhere, lifted above the quicksands (how often 
the old abbots must have improved this moral in. 
their discourses) one would be eager to whisper some 
small silly petition in honor of man’s magnificent 
hopes. But it is not expected. The old fonts are 
dry, the altars naked, the tall aisles bare as a February 
forest. The casket of stone filigree is empty. The 
imprint of the spirit is there, just as those leagues of 
sand are ripple-patterned by this morning’s ebb. But 
it is only a print, a fossil. The sea has gone out. 
Even the tiniest parish church, with its Tariff of 
Marriages: (a First Class Marriage 50 francs, a 
Second Class Marriage 30 francs, a Third Class 20 
francs) is in some sense more inwardly alive. The 
Mount is not even an island any more: they’ve built 
a digue that brings autobuses and toy trains from 


Pontorson. It is a shrine, a miracle, a testimonial 
of man’s horror of the world and his fellows; but 
its beauty is the beauty of death, purified, serene, 
at rest. 

You drive away across the luminous mirrors of 
wet beach, you see that exquisite profile shift and 
alter until it is a scissored peak on sky. You may 
walk the ebb-sands of the world forever and not find 
so lovely a shell. But it is only a shell, and in its 
whorls and passages a faintest echo of the sea. 

Must it always be so, one thinks, lighting up the 
pipe of penitential Scaferlati? Perhaps there is al¬ 
ways something a little dead (I don’t defend this 
figure of speech, but I like it) about the old master¬ 
pieces? Glorious and terrible, don’t they say to us 
that we are not to be dismayed by their beauty but 
to recreate our own masterpieces for ourselves? The 
other day I read Alfred De Musset’s gorgeous little 
fable “Histoire d’un Merle Blanc”: one of those 
fiery trifles in which the French genius seems at its 
most native: under the guise of tender and naif sim¬ 
plicity such a clear ember of satire. My first thought 
was that De Musset’s adorable little dagger in the 
heart should have made (if it had been heeded) so 
many later boob unnecessary. So far as it bears on 
literary manners it dicb the' latch today as neatly as 
it did seventy or eighty years ago, and might have 
spared us many editorials in the newspapers. I laid 
it down with the despairing happiness that any stu¬ 
dent feels on reaching the end of a perfect thing: 
for I could imagine how happy was the Infant of 
His Century when he finished it. He had reached 
one of those rare and perfect moments the artist 
lives for. He had done it, and knew it was good. 

Yet it all had to be done again—and has been. 
And I remembered, Mont Saint Michel reinforc¬ 
ing it, that these things must always be done over and 
over; that there is no durable pause even in the most 
perfect pinnacles that overlook the sea. Here and 
there a pilgrim will be bogged in a quicksand, or 
get caught by the tide. But some will reach, for a 
one night’s reverence, the shrine where the dragon 
of despair grinds under Michael’s heel. They chant 
their private prayers and penances, they get out the 
illuminated manuscripts, they sing their sacreds, they 
make their mirth. They roast an ox in the fireplace, 
and throw the bones through the window where the 
critics are haling their heavy bombards through the 

—Christopher Morley 


The Man Who Vanished 

IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. By Ambrose 

Bierce. New York: Albert & Charles Bom. 

1924- *2- 

CAN SUCH THING BE? The same. 

AN WYCK BROOKS, Robert Morss Lov¬ 
ett, Albert J. Nock, and John Macy, in “The 
American Library,” attempt a thoroughly 
revised selection of those who should be our 
classic American authors. Already published in 
this series are Melville’s “Redburn” and “Israel 
Potter,” Christopher Columbus’s “Journal,” Harold 
Frederic’s “Theron Ware” and the above two vol¬ 
umes of Bierce. Other titles are in preparation. 

Bierce has of recent years somewhat come into his 
own. The Neale Company published his collected 
worb. His best stories are in anthologies. He is 
known as a master of the tale of terror, as well as 
being a brilliant and scathing journalist of a bygone 
day. His work in fiction was for a long time ac¬ 
corded far less recognition than it deserved. 

“In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians” is the best-sustained of the above two 
volumes. “Chickamauga” is as unforgettable a pic¬ 
ture of the horrors of war as “The Red Badge of 
Courage.” “The Coup de Grace,” as well as the 
more famous “A Horseman in the Sky” and “An 
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” is a masterly 
ironic tragedy. Of the tales of Civilians, “A 
Watcher by the Dead” is particularly notable. 

The stories in “Can Such Things Be?” do not 
maintain nearly as high an average. There is, of 
course, that classic of terror, “The Damned Thing.” 
There are the extremely brief but extremely ef¬ 
fective “One Summer Night” and the war story, 
“A Tough Tussle.” And several other tales are 
unusual. But a number of the stories are both badly 
constructed and ineffective. Bierce was by no 
means invariably a master of the “tale of terror,” 
though always an unusually imaginative writer. He 
was also, almost always, a remarkable ironist. 
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Books of Special Interest 

Criminal Problems TtJTj* Si 

THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. By June* Si” ?jT 

it-J r ,T ork: —rzz rr 

Charles Scribner*. Sons. .,s 4 . ^, h the t „ nsformitio „ „f 

WHEN THE COURT TAKES A RECESS. dety. It is a sodety rather ignorant of 

By William McAdoo. New York: E. P. “crime-waves,” “dope-fiends” and homidde 

Dutton A Co. 1914. Is. made easy by unregulated traffic in lethal 

weapons. It is a society in which the crim- 
Reviewed by John Ca*te» inal is an individual rather than a dass. 

HESE two worlu, the first by an With no «P»fic evil, to anack and no «nK- 

—- J ° f « h » w 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 

ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 

In this concise and practical volume one 
of America’s most eloquent orators sets 
forth the principles of public speaking and 
discusses in detail the rules to be observed 
for those who would attain success. 

(Ready August 15) S1.00 



OoTHgkton Mifflin 
Company 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT 

SIR WILLIAM FLINDERS PETRIE 

This book, a companion volume to “Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt,” is a study of the most 
fascinating phase of Egyptian life at a time 
when the temple was the heart of the city, by 
one of the ablest living authorities on Ancient 
Egypt- lUus. $2.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 

His Philosophy and Symbols 
S. FOSTER DAMON 

“The clearest, most convincing, 
and most sympathetic attempt yet 
made to unravel the complexities 
of Blake’s mythology .”—New 
Statesman. Limited Edition. 

Ulus. $10.00 


UNDER DISPUTE 

AGNES REPPLIER 

“Her essays are pungent, philo¬ 
sophic, humorous and animated, 
with garnishings of rare scholar¬ 
ship and knowledge of humanity.” 
—Philadelphia Record. $2.00 


A BOOK OF 
FAMOUS SHIPS 


C. FOX SMITH 

Here are many interesting yarns 
of famous China clippers. Black 
Bailers, and Blackwallers, wool 
clippers and Frisco grain ships, 
stories of their captains and their 
crews, by the author of “Sailor 
Town Days.” lllus. $2.00 


DEMOCRACY AND 
LEADERSHIP 

IRVING BABBITT 


“One of the greatest works of 
our time, if not of all time. Cer¬ 
tainly it is the most significant 
work of its kind to come out of 
America .”—Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial Tribune. $3.00 


COLONIAL WOMEN 
OF AFFAIRS 

ELIZABETH A. DEXTER 

A book of fascinating and au¬ 
thentic information in regard to 
women’s activities in the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies, showing their suc¬ 
cess in many trades and profes¬ 
sions. Illus. $5.00 


I To be published ; 

August 29 | I 

The Little 
French Girl 

ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 

Naive because she is still almost a child, wise and poised 
because of the conventions of her race, Alix, the little 
French girl, stands on the threshold of life. Her mother, 
the lovely Mme. Vervier, has sent her to England in quest 
of the suitable marriage that her own indiscretions have 
made impossible in France. How, even there, her mother’s 
past life lies like an abyss across her path, how she is en¬ 
meshed in the difference of social standards between the 
two countries, and how she finally, triumphantly, extricates 
herself is told in a novel that unquestionably is one of the 
outstanding achievements of modem fiction. 

“The Little French Girl” is not written for a passing year 
or generation. Life, limpid, clear, beautiful, flows 
through these pages. Picture follows unforgetable picture. 
Men and women speak; their words vibrate with reality. 
They move; we see them, catch their gestures, live with 
them. Here beyond doubt, is a novel that will endure. 
12.00. Order now for delivery on publication. 


Now Ready 


ANDORRA 

ISABELLE SANDY 

“Since ‘Maria Chapdelaine’ we have had no novel so charged 
with pastoral beauty.* —Philo. North American. lllus. $2.00 


THE THREE HOSTAGES 

JOHN BUCHAN 

A masterpiece of mystery and adventure, another Richard 
Hannay story by the author of “Greenmantle.” $2.00 


HELIODORA 

By “H. D.” 

“There is nothing in contemporary literature that surpasses 
these later poems,” wrote May Sinclair of “H. D.’s” last volume. 

$1.50 


THE FALL OF THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC 

HENRIK W. VAN LOON 

A re-issue, with delightful pen- 
and-ink illustrations by the author, 
of this popular history of the 
Dutch Republic from the seven¬ 
teenth century through the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars. Ulus. $5.00 


BENJAMIN 

CONSTANT 

E. SCHERMERHORN 

“A most admirable essay in 
biography, at once edifying and 
amusing, sympathetic and unsenti¬ 
mental. It contains enough good 
character drawing to make half a 
dozen novels.”— N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. $5.00 


THE GENIUS OF 
ISRAEL 

CARLETON NOYES 

The author recreates the people 
and the civilization of which the 
Old Testament is the fragmentary 
but vastly engaging record and 
re-interprets the conditions and 
events of the period. $5.00 


INDIA: 

A Bird’s-Eye View 
EARL OF RONALDSHAY 

A concise and authoritative sur¬ 
vey of present-day India by the 
former Governor-General of Ben¬ 
gal, author of “Lands of the 
Thunderbolt” and other standard 
books on India. Ulus. $5.00 


LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLIES 

ROBERT LUCE 

This book, the second of a 
series, is the only work so far pub¬ 
lished that treats comprehensively 
and yet in scientific detail the 
broad aspect of the science of law 
making. $6.00 


MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 

EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 

“Modern French Music” traces the succeed¬ 
ing phases in the development of French 
music from Chabrier and Faure to Erik Satie 
and “The Group of Six.” The author is 
assistant professor of music at Harvard. 

lllus. $4,00 


THE PIPER 

extends lus best wishes for the success of 
The Saturday Review, and will be glad to 
serve its readers who will sign and mail 
this coupon. 

Houghton Miffun Co. 

2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without charge, The Piper, a 
periodical devoted to books and their authors. 
Name_ 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

Thrilling tales from history retold by “the 
modem Dumas” with his customary vividness 
and absorbing interest This new edition is 
handsomely printed and bound, and illus¬ 
trated with photogravure frontispieces. 

2 vols. $5.00 
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Selected^ from STOKES^ Publications 

Some Successes of the Season and a Glimpse of Books to Come 1 

7th Printing! LOUIS BROMFIELD’S 7th Printing! 

The GREEN BAY TREE 

w'. Orton T.wson, Philad.lphia Ledger: H.nch.l Brich.il , N. Y. Evening Pott: 

1 novel of the eeuoo one “ ‘The Green Bay Tree’ i> running through edition “ ‘The Green Bay Tree* is well up among the best 


New novel by the author of popular “Mr. and Mrs. Sen” 

“Fine, swinging, romantic tale of adventure.” — N. Y. Post. 

In A SHANTUNG GARDEN 

The OWLS’ HOUSE 

By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 

By CROSBIE GARSTIN 

A young American goes to China on a delicate mission for his father’s firm. 

His orders are to team China before malting his true object known. Confidently 
and wholeheartedly, as he met life in general, this young American approached 

Everything to make a lively adventure story is here: smuggling, horse-trading 
with gypsies, pirating off the Barbary Coast, fighting galore. 


$2.00. I th ' adventure yams of the last decade.”— F. F. V., N. Y. HeraU-Tribunt. Ja.oo. 

d “The Education of Peter” by John Wiley, “the best college novel of recent fiction.’’—N. Y. Sun. $2.00. 


Life TABLE DECORATIONS for All Occasions 

and MARGARET WEST KINNEY BY EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


A Unique Publication—of Special Interest to Collectors 

The BOOK OF THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE 




























































tS? THE HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 

NORTHAMPTON ^ 

N(J “* j 


that dazzled the world thouaandi of 
yean ago. The part half-century 
hai given us a wealth of new and 


to present a remarkably complete pic¬ 
ture. A profusion of black-and-white 


A FICTION RATION 
Robert Keable’s 

RECOMPENSE 
Mollie Panter-Downes’ 

THE SHORELESS SEA 
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s &rom {Beacon {Kill to 
c&he Saturday {Review of literature 


T HE house of LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, publishers 
of literature since 1837, extend the heartiest greetings to Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby and his associates and to this new family of 
discriminating readers, gathered about the Lares and Penates of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


( 1 ) "Vmwkteo Hie- 


(S) "Tit C*mfltu 
T.«m ./ EtS, - ■ 

ts-S «. 


( 4 ) "Tit Ilf. ,1 

OUot Scir ‘ - 

C. Cream 
•r, fs-oa. 


(s) 'Um V Tiger, 
v t~ntu.,r By 
Ctartmey Ryle J Cety- 


Met," By M» M. 
AUtUi "NMf, Silmt 
Wat," By HtUn Hmmt 


Hyde, lit Deis, Hn- 
neg~," By Jtio Mt,e- 
fetd, "Tit Bitty if 
Rtlf tad lit TiUmt’i 


More than ever before, discrimination is necessary 
in the choice of reading. Each new season is bring* 
ing its bewildering array of ne\v tides, and to choose 
from them—which every one must who seeks to 


difficult. 


Our list of new books for the Summer and Autumn 
contains books for every mood and taste—books enter¬ 
taining, or useful, or stimulating. On August 15th 
we shall have a book about the animals in the circus 
by Courtney Ryley Cooper, who has 
almost every circus job, and whose “Under the 
Big Top,” published last year, stands, thus far, as 
the best book which has been written about this fas¬ 
cinating topic. We shall also publish on August 15th 
new series of books for boys and girls, (4) which 
insists of tome of the best of our books for children 
together with one new book)—long-established 
favorites which have been repeatedly endorsed by 
reprinted in new type of good size, 
illustrated in color by famous artists, handsomely 
bound and reasonably priced. 


Here on Beacon Hill we select with much thought 
and consideration the books that we recommend to 
you. It was in 1837 that this firm began business 
under its present name, although its origin goes back 
to 1784, and we of today are constantly reminded of 
the fine nineteenth-century traditions upon which the 
business was developed. Parkman, Bartlett, Mahan 
and Sienkiewicz are but a few of the famous names 
upon its roll, while the twentieth century has added 
the boob of Mary E. Waller, Jeffery Farnol, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim and A. S. M. Hutchinson, and 
the later worb of Mary Johnston and Stephen 


A glance farther ahead shows that we shall pub¬ 
lish on September 6th a book by America’s newest 
popular humorist (T) —a book which any one who 
has played bridge or mah-jongg will relish. Mr. Hell- 
man is one of the new generation of American 
humorists that has arisen since the passing of Mark 
Twain; it is quite fitting that he should have 
place in the one-volume anthology of American 
humor m that we shall publish in October. 


Our Spring list afforded a foretaste of the good 
things to come later in the year: Cosmo Hamilton’s 
delightfully frank account of his varied career — 
an entertaining autobiography, if there ever was one; 
Constantin Stanislavsky’s story of life-long devotion 
to the art of the theatre, <*> a book which should 
have its readers as long as the drama has its devotees; 
the first one-volume edition of the poems of one of 
America’s most original geniuses,Emily Dickin¬ 
son, whom W. P. Dawson, the English critic, chose, 
with Edgar Allan Poe, to represent American poetry 
his anthology; the life of Olive Schreiner, <4) one 
of the first and most enthusiastic workers for the 
greater freedom of women, written by her husband. 


Of our September 26th publications, Clyde Fitch’ 
life and letters w will interest you; so will Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s autobiography, <1#) in which the 
tor of Sherlock Holmes tells of his many-sided life 
and his recollections of notable people; while you will 
find that William Almon Wolff has taken George 
Kelly’s successful comedy, “The Show-Off,” and has 
written, not an ordinary novelization of a popular 
play, but a serious, realistic story of American lift 
On October loth we shall publish: Sir Charles Haw- 
trey’s autobiography, (1,) in which that irrepressible 
child of fortune drops the character of prevaru 
which had fallen to him to enact so often on the stage, 
to tell The Truth at Last; an estimation of contempo¬ 
rary drama in Russia <u > by Professor Leo Wiener, 
of Harvard, in which he does violence to many ideas 
concerning the relative values of Russian drama 
which have become current in the past few years; 
and the first representative collection of the plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones, (,4) that sturdy pioneer ir 
renascence of the English drama, edited by Clayton 


Hamilton. 


Finally, in November, we shall publish a new 
novel from the pen of Mary Johnston, (1,) a story of 
the slave traffic in Colonial days, in which there is 
ample scope for Miss Johnston’s acknowledged mas¬ 
tery of color and movement in words; and a two- 
volume biography of one of the most beloved authors 
in the English language. “•> This is, at last, the 
inevitable critical study of one to whose life and char¬ 
acter an almost idolatrous reverence has been paid. 
Without detracting one tithe from the justly-high 
regard in which Stevenson’s literary achievements are 
to be held, Mr. Steuart lifts the veil which has ob¬ 
scured his life and character, revealing the true his¬ 
torical perspective of the real person of this great man 
in English literature. 


We believe that the readers of The Saturday 
Review of Literature will find the new list of 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S publica¬ 
tions indispensable in keeping abreast of the world 
of literature. 


Send for Oar Advance Announcement of "Nett Bootu from Beacon Hi 


Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Bete," By Allen French; 


By Geerge F. Tm 
"Wkst Ke*y DU," By 
Suutn Ceolidge; "A 
Ototiltr tf lit 
~V By Her, t. 


Welter. Belt o, 


ted Pm* Pee,,," By 


Stm Hell men, t i.»j. 


(it) "Tie Stem- 
Of," (A Nnnl), By 
Williem Almeo Wtlf, 


Pity,," By Hetty An 
tier Jem,, 4 relate,, 

RmTotlome, S».jo. 


(it) "Peter, Lem, 

Stoetee.: A CrUictI 
Biegrtpky," By Jeit 






































































































































































A New Venture 


You will remember how the questing 
Mr. Gissing in Wbert the ‘Blue Begins , used 
to stroll evenings to the lower end of 
the city to gaze upon the ships. They 
fascinated him, “they had crossed many 
horizons: fragments of that broken blue 
still shone on their cutting bows.” 


The Saturday c ftffie')x> of fiterature crosses 
a new horizon in bookdom. A weekly 
review devoted solely to the best in 
literature, and edited by Dr. Canby 
and his associates fulfills many of the 
dreams of book-lovers. This T(£oiew 
is pioneering of the finest kind and in 
this spirit of things, we shall make a 
venture of our own. 


Each week, in this Review, ne xt to The 
Phoenix T(est, William Rose Benet’s 
column of news about books, we shall 
have a column telling about our own 
books. Our column won’t be alto¬ 
gether an advertisement, it will be half 
that and half news column. Nor will 
this space be crowded with many books. 
Our Fall List, the most interesting we 
have had in many years, has many 
titles. We can’t hope to list them all 
each week and do justice to them. 
Therefore we shall take one book a 
week and tell you about it in a new 
and interesting way. 

♦ 

Watch for our first column which will 
appear by The 'Phoenix T(est, next issue. 


The ship illustration in this advertisement was drawn by Gordon Grant for the Flotilla 
Edition of Henry Culver’s The Book of Old Ships which we are publishing in October. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy of our new Fall iQ2a Catalogue describing this book and 
our many others. Friends of ours in the book trade have been good enough to tell us that 
from the points of view of typography, design, illustration and interest, ours is one of the 
finest publishers’ catalogues ever issued. A post card addressed to our Advertising De¬ 
will bring you a copy of tnis interesting guide to new books. 


partment w 


‘Doubleday, 


‘Page & £o. 

IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND ST., 
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2, -1924. 





OLD 

NEW YORK 

Ik four decade* from 1)40 to 
I70 each perfectly portrayed in a 


Andre Maurois’ 

ARIEL 

The Life of Shelley 

Trmslaui by ElU VArcy 
“The narrative thrills and throb 
with all the mafic that attaches to 
one of the most fascinating spirits 
that ever appeared in this mixed and 
troubled world ."—Tit AlUmtic 
Monthly. 

<1.50. This is an Appleton Book 

Concha Espina’a 

Vivid New Romance of Spain 

THE RED 
BEACON 

s as 


A New Novel by 

SUSAN ERTZ 

Author of "Madame Claire” 

NINA 

The rifted MthoreM ^wbss^Mt^ aovel 

SussS 

point before and after marriage. 


Camille Flammarion’a 

study of the supernatural 

HAUNTED 

HOUSES 

The famous French astronomer 
presents in this volume his conclu¬ 
sions based upon j,«oo cases of 


I Major W. A. Canoe, U. S. A. 
has written the first history of 
the Army from 1775 to lyaj. 

The History of the 
United States Army 

Here is the complete, fascinating 
account of the Army and it* develop¬ 
ment through the life of the Nation. 
lUuttraui. 

15.00. This it an Appleton Book 


The Letters 
of Madame 

Trontlattd by GorlrtuU S. Sfvmon 
The famous correspondence of 
“Madame” from the court of her 
brother-in-law, Louis XIV. 
ly.oo. This is an Appleton Book 


MANY 

WATERS 

A New England romance dittlnjmlsluKj 
•°tus* , ioSs P 'sod it, 'finiahed °tt’rl** * * 
*2.00 at all Booksellers 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


tradition" but he 
is strength is neither 
n syntax nor spelling. The trail of the 


THE HEPTAMERON. By Marguerite, 
Queen of Navaeee. Translated by 
Arthur Machcn. Knopf. 19*4. (4. 

This new volume in The Borzoi Classics 
is notable because of the literary eminence 
of the translator of the sister of King Fran¬ 
cis’s immortal tales of the pilgrims to Se¬ 
nse ce. It seems hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Machcn has rendered the old French 
into accurate and beautiful English. Hit 
work is based upon the most complete and 
authentic French edition and it the first com¬ 
plete English version ever made. 

DEEP MEADOWS. By Marcaket Rives! 
Laxaiinie. Putnam. 19S4. fa. 

Mrs. Larminie’s repute as a novelist it 
already considerable in England and this 


“Deep Meadows” displays an ability of more 
than slight order, in shapeliness of plot, 
power of psychological portrayal and adroit 
craftsmanship it rises far above the rock of 
fiction of the season. Mrs. Larminie hat a 
nice understanding of the springs that lie 
below the surface of action, and the power 


upon her material, that her incident, even 
where it approaches the sensational, bears di¬ 
rectly upon her analysis of character. Her 
book could have stood some comprewion, 
but, if it is at times unduly long drawn out, 
it yet never sprawls. 

The study of a woman for whom love is 
all existence, “Deep Meadows" takes op 
the tale of its heroine’s life at the moment 
when the has determined to slough off the 
shackles of an unhappy union and snatch 

fulfilment which marriage has not vouch- 


longer feels anything but indifference, sends 
her back bereft uf the affection on which 
she had been building a cattle of dreams 
but even in the moment of her bereavement 
a woman for whom it it evident life must 
still hold love passages. 

It it on Mary Rastell that interest it con¬ 
centrated from the first page of the novel to 
the last, and it it in the slow but consistent 
evolution of a nature to which the act of 
loving it more essential than the object of 
love itself, that Mrs. Larminie demon¬ 
strates her understanding of human con¬ 
duct. Through her fint ill-fated passion, 
her resigned and indifferent wifehood, her 
evanescent infatuation for a spineless young 
fostuTj and her deeper love for the man 
who eventually works her husband’s ruin 
and the deliverance of her soul, to the placid 
affection which at the close of the book 
holds out promise of substantial happiness 


last, Mary Rastell moves with con vim 
slity. Her character is developed thro 

eedom from sentimentality all the n 


freedom from aentimem 
notable in that the very t 

In her portrayal of 
Mrs. Larminie proves 1 
adept than in that of 1 


the least succeeds in her portrayal it in 
the depiction of Mary Hassell’s daughters, 
vague figures used solely to develop their 
mother’s train. And in the person of 
Caleb, true friend and devoted lover, 
she has produced hardly more than a stock 
figure. Yet on the whole her book is good, 
to good as to rouse eager expectations for 


it it a good tale of the hot-v 
f. lifflu, entertaining, and, tint 


This Summer 

you will enjoy these two 
delightful novels: 

THE GREAT HOUSE 
IN THE PARK 

By the Author of 
“The House on Charles Street i” 
and 

“The House on Smith Square?’ 

A mystery novel that doea not insult 
the reader’s intelligence. Charm¬ 
ingly written, set against a superb 
background, the plot consistently de¬ 
veloped, the people real human be¬ 
ings, this engrossing story is a rare 
and unusual treat $2.00. 

A BISHOP OUT 
OF RESIDENCE 

By Victor L. Whitechurch 
Author of 

“The Canon in Residence,” etc. 
There is delicious humor in this 
story of a Bishop, who, ordered to 
rest from his Episcopal duties, takes 
charge under an assumed name, of 
a small country pariah. The com¬ 
plications that ensue, the suspicions 
of an inquisitive rural Dean which 
land him in the local jail, and his 
dure in the delightful love affair 
of an unregenerate nephew are 
welded into a particularly fresh and 
care-free novel. $2.00. 


SMUGGLERS AND 
SMUGGLING 

By A. Hyatt Verrill 
The story of Piracy’s slater trade, 
from the earliest times to the pres¬ 
ent dsy rum-runners. Vivid tales 
of adventure and daring, of roman¬ 
tic and picturesque characters, sea 
chases and battles. “It is recom¬ 
mended heartily,” says the N. Y. 
Times, “to all who are looking for 
reading, off the usual track.” Large 
8 vo. Fully Illustrated. $4.00. 

—and for a pleasurable duty to 
your better understanding: 

AMERICAN 

PROBLEMS 

By William E. Borah 
It is profoundly important for citi- 
xena the country over to understand 
what Borah thinks, and why— 
whether they agree with him or not 
Right or wrong, he ia a necessary 
tonic, and the sorest way to under¬ 
stand him is through his own force¬ 
ful words. $2.00. 

THE LIFE OF 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 

By Horace Green 
For or against—yon have to vote. 
Here is an accurate, impartial biog¬ 
raphy, together with the Presi¬ 
dent's important speeches, letters 
and documents—a book of distinc¬ 
tion. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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Saint Joan 

by 

BERNARD SHAW 

Published on July i yth, 
the greatest play of 
the greatest living 
dramatist 

“The finest play writ' 
ten in the English lan' 
guage in our day-” 
Hitwood Broun—Wot Id 
At til Bookstmi-S2.23 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 

NEW & OLD BOOKS :: COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: PRINTERS & BINDERS :: WRITERS’ SERVICES 

ao Successive insertions: 3 cents a word 
Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 
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44 The Eighth fjvely Art ” 

[The story of The Cross word Puzzle Book] 

“So it is here at last. The great, the perfect 
plot! The dreams of Edgar Allan Poe, Emilie 
Qaboriau and Qonan T)oyle ha\>e been trapped 
up in one package at last!” —grant overton. 


AS THE first issue of The Sat- 
urday Review goes to press, the 
best-selling non-fiction .in America 
is The Cross Word Puzzle Book— 
a book that is totally different from 
any work ever before published. It 
has been called “The Great Ameri¬ 
can Novelty,” for— 

One does not read The Cross 
Word Puzzle Book—one writes in 
it. More than that, one lives in it. 
That itself is news. The enthusiasm 
for cross word puzzling has as¬ 
sumed the proportions and intensity 
of a nation-wide mania. Forty 
newspapers from coast to coast arc 
featuring the cross word puzzle page 
once or twice a week. 

Indoors, outdoors, at Newport and 
Coney Island; on Park Avenue and 
in Greenwich Village; in Gopher 
Prairie and in Pittsburgh; in Chau¬ 
tauqua and in Hollywood, cross word 
puzzles are the current rage; fren¬ 
zied fans are forming cross word 
puzzle associations and staging tour¬ 
naments to determine community 
championships. 

The Eighth Lively Art 

First a fad, then a best-seller, the 
Cross Word Puzzle Book has be¬ 
come an American institution, im¬ 
mortalized in cartoons by Briggs, 
epigrams by Will Rogers, prose- 
epics by Robert C. Benchley, and 
ballads by F. P. A. . . . Gilbert 
Seldes is hereby officially informed 
that this is The Eighth Lively Art. 

In our first advertisement last 
April we said: “1921—Coue. . . 

1922—Mah Jong. . . 1923— 

Bananas. . . 1924—The Cross 

Word Puzzle Book. . .” A few 

months ago that was a slogan. To¬ 
day it is a fact. 

Liberating the Human Spirit 

Why (to quote from a review in 
The New York Times ) is The 
Cross Word Puzzle Book “sweep¬ 
ing across the country with a whirl¬ 
wind rush,” going through edition 
after edition in record-breaking 

Frankly, we can only guess. 
It seems to us that cross word puzzles 
have an irresistible appeal to many 
thousands of people—people who 
would have violently conflicting 
views on Joseph Conrad, Calvin 
Coolidge, James Branch Cabell, and 
Zane Grey—because the puzzles re¬ 
lease deep-seated human energies and 
impulses. 

As for instance? Well—the 
cross word puzzle challenges the 


sleuth spirit in all of us; we love to 
unravel a mystery, trailing one clue 
after another, and more or less 
craftily assembling the evidence bit 


Behold the puzzler as he sets 
out to track the elusive word. 
He need not read mystery stories and 
tales of adventure to get his thrills 
second-hand, for he can be a Sher¬ 


lock Holmes himself, giving battle 
single-handed to all the words in the 
language, rank on rank deployed. 

The Literature of Escape 

In a world of chaos, disenchant¬ 
ment and grotesque paradox the 
cross word puzzle furnishes a com¬ 
plete retreat. It thrills and tanta¬ 
lizes. It teaches new words, enrich¬ 
ing one’s general fund of informa¬ 
tion. Above all, it is the greatest 
known foe of boredom. Armed with 
his Venus pencil and eraser (pro¬ 
vided with every copy of The Cross 
Word Puzzle Book), flanked by 
dictionaries and synonym bools 
(they, too, have become best-sellers 
since this craze began), the cross 
word puzzler ranges madly or mag¬ 
nificently, depending on his skill, 
through the fourth dimension of de¬ 
light—nothing else matters—time is 
on wings. . . . Here, indeed, 

is the real literature of escape. 

An Honor Roll of Fan. 

Among the celebrities who are 
sitting up nights to enjoy The Cross 
Word Puzzle Book are Gelctt Bur¬ 
gess, Franklin P. Adams, Emily 
Price Post, Rudolph Ganz, Anne 
Morgan, Henrik Willem Van 
Loon, Robert C. Benchley, Ruth 
Hale, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Kath¬ 
leen and Charles G. Norris, Monta¬ 
gue Glass, Neysa McMcin, and 
others (their names are enrolled in 
our files for inspection by members 
of the American Skeptics’ League) 
far, far too humorous to mention. 

A Second Croee Word Puzzle Booh 

In response to the clamorous de¬ 
mands of thousands of persons who 
have been enjoying the first Cross 
Word Puzzle Book, we are publish¬ 
ing on August 18th The Cross Word 
Puzzle Book—Second Series, con¬ 
taining 50 additional Cross Word 
thrillers, all technically perfect. 
Both the first and second books are 
edited by Prosper Buranelli, F. 
Gregory Hartswick, and Margaret 
Petherbridge, of The New York 
World. The Second Series volume 
will also have a preface by Wil¬ 
liam A. Stern II, Cross Word Puz¬ 
zle Champion of the world, explain¬ 
ing the delights and secrets of the 
art for both novice and veteran. 

All book-stores carry The Cross 
Word Puzzle Books. If your 
book-seller is out of stock, be 
patient. His order is probably in our 
office, and the books are going to him 
as fast as they can come from the 
bindery. Remember many people 
are buying five or six copies at a clip. 
We repeat: there has never been a 
book quite like this. The price is 
only $1.35—and until you get your 
own copy you cannot realize what 
Olympian thrills are in store for you. 
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Our Other Fall Publications 


JOSEPH PULITZER—HIS LIFE AND LETTERS By Don C. Seitz 

m r«em Jchr ° n,cle ° f ° f '* 5 . 00 _R,.Z, Oelcier 6 

THE COMMON SENSE OF TENNIS By William T. Tilden II 

THE COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS 

By M. S. Rukeyser 

the average man and woman the nientiala of earning,^raving^ ipending 

HARVEY LANDRUM, A Novel By Ridley Wills 


lithing. $ 2 . 00 — Read] September IS 

THE FIRST TANGRAM BOOK By F. Grecory Hartswick 


By Irwin Edman 


THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, Series I and II 

By Buranelli, Hartswick and Pether 
“The Eighth Lively Art" 1*1.35— Firil Seeiei, Ready. 
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